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Notes and Observations 
THE FESTIVAL 


lOrnaons of the South Bank Exhibition are as 
imorphous as the exhibits. Some admire the 


Kk lon, others deride it as a symbol of Britain— 
@ fine edifice with no visible means of support’. 


fs 


ome are impressed by show-cases of stomach- 
mps, which others do not find very festive; 
lany feel that the Dome of Discovery is as 
uous as reading the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 

Mit an enthusiastic American is said to have 
irchased it for a large sum to transport it in 
ts ipaticety to the United States, not daunted 
oq by how to get it through the Customs. 
. Harold Nicolson is greatly cheered, even 

A mist and rain, by the Exhibition’s wit and 

he ‘mood of high spirits’ in which it has been 
mceived : others find the White Knight being 


me hanically patted on the back by a velvet- 
Hoved hand merely puzzling, especially when 


meets him in the Lion and the Unicorn 


avilion in close proximity to a church lectern 
and a display of Bibles. Many are entranced 


y the general maritime atmosphere, which 
ly reminded one visitor of ‘Scarborough out 


f season’. Astronomers no doubt appreciate 


‘Outer space’, zoologists incipient formations 
of the whale, physicians the conquest of tropical 


disease and triumphs of penicillin, engineers 


rr, 


he wonders of the internal-combustion engine, 


hydrographers the amenities of safe water and 
good drainage, and farmers the consummation 
of the ideal hen: non-specialists, however, are 
slightly bewildered. Everyone would probably 
enjoy three-dimensional films and stereophonic 
sound in the Telecinema, but few, so far, have 
been able to get in. 

The quot homines, tot sententiae factor has also 
extended to the Festival Hall. Some are ex- 
hilarated by the stream-lined interior, while 
others, especially those who have felt seasick 
in the boxes, are less satisfied, and enthusiasm 
for the phenomenal acoustics was not shared 
by the member of the audience whose sneeze 
on 7 May during the Adagio of Elgar’s First 
Symphony reproduced a typhoon. 

In respect of the Festival as a whole there is 
a still more fundamental divergence. Is it 
appropriate, or indeed decent, to be festal, 
with the possibility of a Third World War 
existing, and the fact of the casualties in Korea? 
On the other hand, is the Festival all the braver 
a gesture because of our surrounding dangers, 
and would gloom help our troubles anyway? 
Perhaps these diversities of view are as typical 
as the Exhibition itself is intended to be of the 
contradictions of baffling Britain. 

G. B. 











Literary Criticism in Jonson’s Conversations 


with Drummond 
By RALPH S. WALKER 


Drummonp’s rough notes of Jonson’s conversa- 
tions with him at Hawthornden in 1618 are 
not only, as is always said, the chief source of 
information about the facts of Jonson’s life and 
the best means we have for estimating the 
impact which his living personality made on 
his contemporaries, but they also contain state- 
ments about literature and life which make 
some addition to those in the Discoveries and 
Jonson’s other works, and they must conse- 
quently be taken into account in any general 
survey of his thought. But unfortunately, in 
order to read these few scattered critical state- 
ments aright, some questions of character and 
circumstance do inevitably arise, however 
anxious we may be to avoid creating a fictional 
Ben Jonson to live in our minds half-inde- 
pendent of his works: for we are concerned 
here, not with the considered thoughts of a 
writer communicating with the world in 
general and posterity, but with casual talk 
spoken by one man who had no thought of its 
preservation, and reported by another who 
had no thought of its publication. The record 
has not passed through the filtering, adjusting 
process to which both speaker and writer would 
have subjected it if they had known that it 
would some day lie open to the scrutiny of the 
world as their joint production. It remains 
coloured by the idiosyncracies of the two 
personalities and by their not wholly sym- 
pathetic relationship; as appears most obvi- 
ously, not in the reporting, but in the sweeping 
comment on it all contained in the famous 
paragraph where Drummond sums up his own 
impression of Ben Jonson. 

Drummond’s jottings do not read as if made 
from memory long afterwards, but as if he had, 
Boswell-like, made a nightly record of Jonson’s 
talk while the very turn of his phrases remained 
fresh in mind. ‘Owen is a pure [poor] Pedan- 
tique Schoolmaster sweeping his living from 
the Posteriors of litle children’; ‘My Lord 
Chancelor of England wringeth his speeches 
from the strings of his band & other Coun- 

cellours from the pyking of thr teeth’; ‘Done 











for not keeping of accent deserved hanging’: 
such sentences have the accent of rapid and 
emphatic speech, caught and transferred to 
writing before its warmth could cool. I think 
it must be accepted that Drummond was as 
accurate and impartial as possible in his re- 
porting of the actual words spoken, however 
much his prejudices may have influenced 
subconsciously the selection his memory made 
from them. But when he proceeds to evoke, in 
a few sentences at the end, his own sharply 
realized impression of the speaker, he is any- 
thing but impartial, and he may easily mis- 
direct our attitude to the whole of what has 
gone before. 
‘He is a great lover and praiser of himself, 
a contemner and Scorner of others, given 
rather to losse a friend, than a Jest, jealous 
of every word and action of those about him 
(especiallie after drink, which is one of the 
Elements jn which he liveth) a dissembler of 
ill parts which raigne jn him, a bragger of 
some good that he wanteth, thinketh nothing 
well bot what either he himself, or some of his 
friends and Countrymen hath said or done. 
he is passionately kynde and angry, carelesse 
either to gaine or keep, Vindictive, but if 
he be well answered, at himself. for any 
religion as being versed in both. jnterpreteth 
best sayings and deeds often to the worst: 
oppressed with fantasie, which hath ever 
mastered his reason, a generall disease jn 
many poets.’ 
There is no hint here of the humour, the play- 
fulness, the exaggerating wit and deliberate 
rhetoric, which were surely the corrective 
elements in so much of what appears extrava: 
gant in Jonson’s talk about himself and othess. 
Coleridge, commenting on Jonson’s recom 
mendation to Drummond to read Hippocrates 
‘for health’, maintained that Drummond 
failed to see that this was merely intended a 
a joke: ‘But this is characteristic of a Scotch 
man; he has no notion of a jest unless you tel 
him “This is a joke”.’* How Coleridge could 
t Notes on Ben Jonson, 1818. 
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Literary Criticism in Fonson’s Conversations with Drummond 


be certain that Drummond did not see it (if it 
was a joke) is not clear; but there are at least 
three statements in the paragraph just quoted 
which may be taken to indicate that Drum- 
mond was devoid of humour and so incapable 
of understanding Jonson. ‘Given rather to 
losse a friend, than a Jest’ is a piece of self- 
criticism which Drummond naively repeats; 
it was satirically applied to Jonson by himself 
in the Poetaster, where Tucca says of Horace, 
the will sooner lose his best friend, then his least 
iest’.' It is impossible to accept literally ‘for any 
religion as being versed in both’ as a descrip- 
tion of a man with such integrity of mind where 
serious matters were concerned, and this must 
surely have been a playful comment by Jonson 
himself on the two changes he had made in 
the form of his religion, from Anglicanism to 
Catholicism and back. ‘Oppressed with fan- 
tasie, which hath ever mastered his reason’ 
may be an emphatic way of saying that his talk 
struck Drummond as more often fanciful than 
reasoned, but, since the word ‘ever’ occurs in 
it, appears rather to be a confession by Jonson 
himself, and is probably no more than his own 
exaggerated comment on the highly coloured 
account he gives of his occasional sack-stimu- 
lated musings: ‘he heth consumed ‘a whole 
night jn lying looking to his great toe, about 
which he hath seen tartars & turks Romans 
and Carthaginions feight in his jmagination.’ 

Drummond, I suspect, was unable to appre- 
ciate the corrective and balancing critical 
undercurrent of Jonson’s talk, which must 
have been conveyed by intonation, attitude, 
expression, and gesture; just as some of his 
later critics appear to have missed the critical 
undertones of his rhetorical and imaginative 
writing. Perhaps he did not quite believe that 
Jonson would have condemned his friend 
Donne, ‘the first poet jn the World jn some 
things’, to be hanged by the neck till he was 
dead, for taking licences with English prosody; 
yet he could dismiss as a ‘contemner and 
Scorner of others’ the man who, in his hearing, 
gave generous though not undiscriminating 
approval to the works of Chapman, Donne, 
Spenser, Beaumont, Fletcher, Wotton, Hooker, 
Selden, and Southwell—to name only those 
mentioned who wrote in English—and who 
said of Drummond’s own verses that they 

® Poetaster, tv. iii. 
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‘were all good, especiallie my Epitaph of the 
Prince’. 

It is highly probable that Jonson, with his 
dramatist’s sensitivity to character, was 
thoroughly conscious of Drummond’s limita- 
tions: indeed he said so fairly plainly when he 
told him he ‘was too good and simple, and that 
oft a mans modestie, made a fool of his witt’; 
and that Drummond’s innocence and reserve, 
touched in Jonson’s eyes, perhaps, with a hint 
of prudery and priggishness, acted as an incite- 
ment to Jonson to dazzle and shock him with 
a display of sophistication. Much of what was 
said in rhetorical emphasis, and out of sheer 
high spirits, as well as a little of what we should 
nowadays call leg-pulling, was perhaps too 
solemnly accepted by Drummond as expressing 
the opinions and feelings of a man he felt 
bound to respect because of his eminence. For 
though Drummond belonged to the landed 
class, and was a man of birth, learning, and 
letters, as well as of substance, his guest, 
though poor and of uncertain ancestry, was a 
national celebrity, who had published two 
years before a handsome and bulky edition of 
his collected Works (which he assured Drum- 
mond did not contain ‘the half of his comedies’) 


.and who held a position at the head of the 


literary world which was all but official. 
Drummond was no doubt much in awe of him, 
and ill able to produce the suitable riposte to 
counter his more outrageous sallies or elicit 
tempering observations from him where his 
censure was too crudely expressed, as in the 
cases of Owen, Sharpham, Dekker, Minshieu, 
Fraunce, Markham, Day, and Middleton; 
yet Drummond had the penetration to observe 
that if ‘well answered’ he was ‘at himself’ to 
make amends for his overstatements. The un- 
expressed dissent, the pent-up disapproval, the 
humiliation of being patronized, lectured to, 
and overridden, may have found a natural 
relief in Drummond’s secretly written con- 
demnation of Jonson’s character, with its single 
appreciative clause, so much more subtly 
revealing than all the rest. 

Doing the best one can to discriminate 
between what was spoken in earnest and what 
Drummond was intended to take in jest; 
between what is exaggerated because of the 
immediate desire to impress a collocutor, and 
what seems to be the product of considered 
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thought, one finds in the Conversations a number 
of statements which are well in keeping with 
the critical tenets expressed'in the Discoveries. 
There is, of course, the pervasive concern to 
maintain standards in an age which Jonson 
sees as decadent, which sharpens his criticism 
everywhere, and which Drummond, accus- 
tomed no doubt to a courteous tolerance in 
critical discussions, or at any rate to more 
ceremonious forms of condemnation, seems 
to mistake for the censoriousness that springs 
from jealousy and conceit. Yet except where 
Jonson blurts out some expression of personal 
antipathy, dismissing Dekker as a rogue, 
Fraunce as a fool, or Markham as a base 
fellow, his adverse criticisms are usually specific, 
as where he objects to the stanza-form in the 
Faerie Queene and the intricacy of its allegory; 
to the want of ‘decorum’ in Lucan, Sidney, and 
Guarini; to the unwieldy length of Drayton’s 
lines in the Polyolbion; to the prosaic nature of 
Fairfax’s alexandrines; to the failure of Har- 
rington and Owen to grasp the distinction 
between an epigram and a narrative; and to the 
profane implications of Donne’s First Anni- 
versary. Where he refers to poetry in general 
he speaks as the habitual critic, concerned to 
maintain a scale of values in literary apprecia- 
tion, in defiance of the world’s indifference, 
and to assert not only the broader distinction 
between a poet and a ‘Ballet-maker’ but the 
finer one, which he learned from Aristotle and 
Quintilian, between a poet and a ‘Verser’. 
In the Conversations we may find some hint, 
too, of the preoccupation with sincerity in art 
as against superficial affectation, which is the 
counterpart to Jonson’s moral preoccupation 
with personal integrity, or what he calls 
‘honesty’, in an age he considered peculiarly 
corrupted by hypocrisy. This, no doubt, is 
what dictates his comments on Spenser’s style 
and language in the Conversations and in the 
Discoveries, and underlies the excellent criticism 
of Drummond’s own verses ‘that they were all 
good . . . save that they smelled too much of 
the schooles and were not after the Fancie of 
the tyme’, or, in other words, adopted the 
superficialities of the Petrarchan convention, 
which had long since outlived its early vitality. 
On the same score Jonson was naturally 
indignant to find passing as poetry such trivial 
' ingenuities as acrostics, anagrams, and the 
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fashionable shaped verses which were made to 
look like windows, crosses, hearts, and other 
objects: 
2 those finer flammes 
Of Egges, and Halberds, Cradles, and a 
Herse, 
A paire of Scisars, and a Combe in verse. 


He ‘scorned’ them to Drummond, obviously, 
for the reason that they subjected the spirit to 
the form, the inspiration to the adopted con- 
vention, more rigorously even than the sonnet, 
the Procrustean bed which he cursed Petrarch 
for bringing into use—and making so fashion- 
able, he might have added, that for a time it 
seems that almost every man who could use a 
pen was setting up to be a sonnetteer. 

The doctrine that perspicuity is the principal 
virtue of style, preached in the Discoveries in 
opposition to a contemporary trend towards 
complexity and obscurity, is, of course, behind 
the comment ‘that Done himself for not being 
understood would perish’ ; as also surely behind 
the objection to Spenser’s allegory, which, as 
Jonson had observed, required exposition in 
the Letter to Sir Walter Raleigh instead of 
carrying its full meaning in itself. And the 
doctrine of ‘body’ in verse, or the paramountcy 
of sense, preached in the Discoveries in opposition 
to an older, but still surviving, predilection for 
trivial matter decked out in an affected style, 
is, I suspect, behind his high estimation of 
Donne (for all his obscurities and violations of 
the metrical niceties) as ‘the first poet jn the 
World jn some things’. Between his insistence, 
reiterated in the Discoveries, on the value of 
simplicity in form and language, with attention 
to the graces of melody and shapeliness in s0 
far as these are integral and not mere imposi- 
tions, and his equal emphasis on the prirae 
importance of the sense of what is said, there 
seems to have existed some incompatibility in 
his own mind, for he told Drummond ‘that 
Verses stood by sense without either Colour’s 
or accent, which yett other tymes he denied’, 
This conflict in Jonson’s mind is a part of the 
growing-pain of literary criticism: he could 
not abandon either position, since both were 
necessary to his defence of sincerity in art, yet 
he had not at hand the philosophical resources, 
the linguistic instruments, with which to effect 
a reconciliation very easily made by the modern 
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reader, who has been taught to recognize that 
meaning is 4 far more complex thing than 
sense. 

In keeping, too, with the teaching of the 
Discoveries is the concern shown in the Conversa- 
tions for ‘decorum’, which, though applied 
always by Jonson in the narrower sense of the 
suitability of dialogue in fiction to the characters 
who speak it, might as well be used for the 
broader consideration of which that is a part— 
attention to fact, to probability, to the truths 
of nature, where their violation may disor- 
ganize or disrupt an imaginative conception. 
It is concern for ‘decorum’ which leads him 
to complain that Sidney made his characters 
‘speak as well as himself’; but it is also concern 
for decorum, in the broader sense, which leads 
him to object to Shakespeare’s free and easy 
violation of geographical fact when he ship- 
wrecks Antigonus and his company (as Greene 
had done before him) on the sea-coast of 
Bohemia. This casual comment, uttered in 
some context of talk which we do not know, 
seems to me neither so absurdly insensitive as 
Jonson’s detractors have maintained, nor so 
pointlessly insignificant as his apologists sug- 
gest. It illustrates in a crudely obvious way the 
substance of what Jonson’s criticism of Shake- 
speare, as expressed in the Discoveries as well as 
in the Conversations, appears to be—that the 
variability in his art was due to its insufficient 
control by the consciously critical activities of 
his mind. As Aristotle knew, the intrusion into. 
the mind of a reader or hearer of a considera- 
tion for fact and probability, through their 
wanton or ignorant violation, may be disas- 
trous, where the situation is a fanciful one and 
depends on the suspension for the time being of 
such considerations: it shows either want of art 
or want of common knowledge in the contriver, 
and if it produces an incongruous effect of 
absurdity, the full communication of his feel- 
ings and ideas must suffer interruption. Jonson 
had felt an incongruity of the sort in the ship- 
wreck scene in: The Winter’s Tale—so curiously 
botched, not only as to setting but in its whole 
shaping—and instanced it to Drummond, no 
doubt, as a case of ‘would he had blotted’ like 
amore deliberate artist. His criticism of Shake- 
Speare in the Conversations that he ‘wanted 
Arte’ must not be understood to mean, surely, 
in view of what he says in the lines contributed 
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to the First Folio edition, that he lacked art, 
but rather that his art was wanting in that 
conscious deliberation which might have recti- 
fied his occasional lapses. 

Jonson’s jesting comments on pictures reveal 
in the same way his preoccupation with ‘de- 
corum’ in the broad sense. Laughter is one 
way in which criticism may express itself, and 
‘the greatest sport he saw jn France, was the 
picture of our saviour with the apostles eating 
the Pascall Lamb that was all Larded’—though 
how he could have been so certain of the lard 
is hard to see. Here, as in the remark about the 
‘bed after the fashion of ours’ in the picture of 
Esther, Haman, and Ahasuerus, the objection 
to a minor inaccuracy may seem a piece of 
over-scrupulous pedantry, though, without 
certainty as to what pictures he is referring to, 
we cannot tell to what extent these minor in- 
congruities do disturb, for others, the harmony 
of their design. What we can say is that his 
hypersensitiveness to this particular sort of 
blemish is plainly related to his general con- 
ception of art as demanding the whole mind 
of the artist, in whom a mature intellect is in 
control of the impulses and whose imagination 
is enriched by knowledge and experience. It is 
the ‘civilized’ conception of ‘the artist and poet 
which he holds: the reverse of that extreme 
romantic view which sees them as creatures of 
impulse and inspiration, in whom the higher 
mental faculties are better to remain un- 
developed, or at any rate unused. 

There are signs, even in the Conversations, of 
the restlessly active and experimental nature of 
Jonson’s genius. Like other original artists who, 
by their influence, have infused new vitality 
into the art they practised, he is a respecter of 
tradition but a breaker of convention. As a 
critic he tries to see through recent encrusta- 
tions to the solid core of permanent worth in 
literature, and, as he indicates to Drummond, 
he studies Petronius, the younger Pliny, and 
Tacitus, because he finds something of per- 
manent value in their styles; Quintilian and 
Horace, because they have something per- 
manently valuable to say about the theory of 
art; Juvenal, Martial, Persius, and Pindar, 
because they stimulate thought and imagina- 
tion. Yet he is no ‘neo-classic’. The Discoveries 
show how far he is from believing that modern 
poetry must pattern itself on classical poetry or 
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modern thought on classical thought, and his 
own attitude to his writing is well suggested by 
the various mottoes he used: Tanguam Ex- 
plorata was the phrase inscribed on the books in 
his library, and he told Drummond that the 
word he had chosen to encircle his crest was 
‘percunctabor [percunctator?] or perscru- 
tator’. His writing was that of an experimenter, 
an adventurer: in drama, poetry, and prose he 
is constantly engaged in exploring new modes 
conceived through his respect for tradition and 
his rejection of convention, in a conscious effort, 
by trial and error, to redirect the art of his time 
out of its shallowing channels into the deeper 
main stream, and by the example of his own 
energetic optimism for its future to infuse it 
with a new vitality. It strikes one as character- 
istic that so much of his talk to Drummond 
should have been of new literary projects of his 
own, in kinds of writing he had not, as far as 
we know, hitherto assayed: ‘he is to writt his 
foot pilgrimage hither & to call it a discoverie’ ; 
‘he had ane jntention to perfect ane Epick 
Poeme jntitled Heroologia of the Worthies of 
his Country, rowsed by fame, and was to 
dedicate it to his Country’; ‘he heth jntention 
to writt a fisher or Pastorall play & sett the 
stage of it jn the Lowmond Lake’. Not all of 
these plans seem to have matured, yet his talk 
of them was not mere brag, as the subsequent 
correspondence with Drummond shows; and 
we know from the Execration upon Vulcan that 
the account of his journey to Scotland, written 
in verse, was among the papers destroyed in the 
burning of his library in 1623. It has never 
been explained why Jonson, at the age of 
forty-six, with his ‘hundred of Gray haires’ and 
his ‘mountaine belly’, should have set out to 
walk to Scotland and back, but the answer is 
probably implied in these very remarks: he 
went to Scotland (not without an eye, perhaps, 
to the advancement it might give him in King 
James’s favour) to collect material and ‘local 
colour’ for further experiments in new modes 
of writing. 

The moralist of the Discoveries appears in the 
Conversations, as it were in undress, in such 
emphatic declarations as ‘He never esteemed 
of a man for the name of a Lord’; ‘he would not 
flatter though he saw Death’; ‘of all stiles he 
loved most to be named honest’. In the Dis- 
coveries it is chiefly on hypocrisy that he makes 
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war, as moralist and as social critic—but also 
as literary critic; for to Jonson the connexion 
between individual integrity, the health of 
society, and the voice of a healthy society ex- 
pressed in the matter and manner of individual 
writers is so close that when discussing even the 
superficialities of literary technique his judge- 
ment can be seen to be at bottom a moral one. 
This may be illustrated even from the'scattered 
remarks on verse technique in the Conversations, 
for though we do not know precisely how he 
defended the couplet in the lost ‘discourse of 
Poesie both against Campion & Daniel 
especially this Last, wher he proves couplets to 
be the bravest sort of Verses’, it is not difficult, 
from his strictures on other forms of verse, to 
guess what line he took. The couplet com- 
mended itself to him as less prone to be em- 
ployed for trivial and showy purposes than 
more intricate verse-forms. Even cross-rhyming 
and division into stanzas seemed to him dan- 
gerously apt to force the sense according to the 
pattern and so impose that false discipline from 
without which he connected with the sonnet 
and the Spenserian stanza and, at its absurd 
extreme, with those Logogriphes, Palindromes, 
Anagrams, Eteostichs, Acrostichs, and Telestichs 
held up to ridicule in the Execration upon 
Vulcan. It is easy to see from his own use of the 
couplet that he looked on it as a form which, 
while it possessed an ordered shapeliness, 
encouraged a peculiarly direct and unaffected 
kind of communication, and demanded that 
attention to ‘body’ and ‘perspicuity’ which he 
believed to constitute the necessary discipline 
from within that was so often lacking in an age 
whose hypocrisies were as clearly reflected in 
its literary styles as in the behaviour of indi- 
viduals and the customs of society. That he 
‘detesteth all other Rimes’ but couplets is, of 
course, an overstatement to Drummond made 
in the course of a heated defence: his approving 
quotation of poems and passages in a variety 
of metres, his appreciative comments on verses 
not written in couplets, and his practice as a 
poet, which extended even to the effective use 
of the despised sonnet, are sufficient proof of 
that. 

Behind the various instances I have given 
we may recognize in the speaker the writer of 
the Discoveries; but there are also, of course, 
asides which spring from the emotion of the 
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moment, and were intended to die with it, and 
gestures suited to a temporary mood, which do 
not express the inmost essence of Jonson, like 
his complaints about his poverty, his boasts 
about his physical prowess, the display of his 
intimacies with his aristocratic patrons, and 
that jesting dissuasion from poetry, so ludi- 
crously pointless considering Drummond’s 
circumstances: ‘He dissuaded me from Poetrie, 
for that she had beggered him, when he might 
have been a rich lawer, Physitian or Mar- 
chant.’ To trace in the Conversations the threads 
of the same thought that runs so clearly through 
the Discoveries we have to consider the nature of 
Drummond’s conception of the man and the 
nature of Jonson’s own reaction to it, and then 
to rid ourselves of any preoccupation with 
either—a process of detachment which might 
so often have been salutary in the past, not 
merely in discussing the Conversations, which 
have always been a special preserve of bio- 
graphers and historians, but in the criticism of 
Jonson’s other works, which his bulky, impres- 
sive, but enigmatic figure was for too long 
allowed to obscure. 

Having passed through a phase of idolatry in 
the memory of his poetical progeny; a phase of 
reverential respect in the esteem of Augustan 
neo-classics; and a phase of something rather 
like contempt in the estimation of early 
romantic critics like Capell, Hurd, and Young, 
Jonson’s works were of minor concern to later 
romantics, who occupied themselves, in pre- 
ference, with his character. This suffered at 
first from detractors, pleased to find in Drum- 
mond’s notes some moral justification for their 
general distaste for all they conceived him to 
stand for in literature; but after Gilchrist and 
Gifford had sprung to his defence he was senti- 
mentalized anew. He was referred to affec- 
tionately by his Christian name, and thought 
of as a type, different from Marlowe, Sidney, 
or Raleigh, but just as representative of the 
fomantic Elizabethan; vivacious, pushing, 
jolly, temperamental, and given to flouting the 
conventions of morality and respectability in a 
commendably ‘escapist’ way. His personality 
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mattered more than his works, for, unlike 
Shakespeare, he had obligingly stamped its 
outlines on the imagination of his time so that 
they endured, and could be filled in with high 
colours; but even his works acquired, in the 
light of this romantic conception of the man, 
a new limited interest; for they were found to 
possess romantic qualities, his blank verse to be 
not far inferior to Marlowe’s when it reached 
rhetorical heights, his lyrics to show an occa- 
sional glimmer of that enchantment it was 
sacrilege to analyse, his Sad Shepherd to contain 
Arcadian fancies that justified the belief that 
he might have written comedies more grace- 
fully ‘poetical’ than his humour plays if he had 
struck the vein in time. The friendly admira- 
tion for a rollicking good fellow, formidable 
in learned controversy but essentially good- 
hearted, all the more likeable because his 
faults are so apparent, which colours the atti- 
tude of the nineteenth century towards 
Jonson’s writing, persisted until recently, and 
is not absent from such finely critical bio- 
graphies as those of D. A. H. Thorndike, 
Gregory Smith, and John Palmer, though 
rigorously expunged from the essays on Jonson 
by Mr. T. S. Eliot and Mr. L. C. Knights. 
No doubt, in the multiplicity of his nature he 
was many men in one—as we all are; though 
not being all of us actors and dramatists, we 
may be content to play one part or few where 
he amused himself by playing many. Bio- 
graphers and novelists may make almost any- 
thing they please of him, provided the figure is 
learned, energetic, and indomitable: it may be 
in the main attractive, or in the main repul- 
sive, and in both cases appear to fit the ascer- 
tainable facts. But it is well to remember that 
we can never know the man, though we may 
fancy we understand him better than Drum- 
mond did; and that what must matter most to 
us is not his personality, however fascinating 
in ts elusiveness, but the poetry and prose in 
which he sought to express his conception of 
the permanently true and beautiful—nothing ~ 
so imperfect and ephemeral as a personality. 





Old Lenton 


I 


The long Lent Term would drip to its dead 
end, 

Then April, and how rich a purse to spend! 

The small-change minutes it could scarcely 
hold, 

While each day chinked a sovereign of gold. 


Time had not learned to fly: secure it slept 
Neat-folded in a chrysalis, and kept 

The wings in embryo that, once unfurled, 
Would dance across a transitory world. 


And yet the seconds ticked; slow aeons went 

Remorseless by; a millionaire had spent 

His holiday fortune—and at school looked 
down 

On this year’s new-boy with a senior’s frown. 


Home once again, he noticed Charlie Wall 
(Unless his suit had shrunk) was growing tall. 
Joe Gibson wore a tie, quite debonair, 

And Mary Thomas had put up her hair. 


II 
‘Change and decay’, I sang, 
‘In all around I see’, 
And sudden in that evensong 
The thought came home to me. 


Ecstatic I sang on 
And marked with joyful gloom 
A crested tablet, smooth and cold, 
That told of mortal doom— 


How we were pilgrims who 
Must journey underground 
And wait to the world’s end to hear 
The awful trumpet sound. 


Even the ancient walls 
Had a resurrection air, 
Newly restored, their plaster stripped 
To leave the sandstone bare; 


And Lenton, I heard tell, 
Had shaken his grey head: 
He’d seen the old church mauled about 
Many a time, he said. 


III 


Lenton was not the kind of man to hurry, 
Basking day after day by the roadside 
Next to a pile of flints, his half-heraldic 
Pick-axe laid aside. 


Handsome his deep-grooved face, an aristo- 
cratic 
Mahogany-summered son of the Corley soil; 
A thin outcrop of beard more white than wind- 
blown 
Thistledown for foil: 


Eyes with a look somehow both shrewd and 
puzzled, 
As though he could sum you up, yet not 
conceive 
Why you should be as you were—could see 
too clearly 
Ever quite to believe. 


Immovable he sat, and watched the occasional 
Passer-by on foot, on horse, on wheel; 
Then loosened his red handkerchief, and 
pondering 
Munched his mid-day meal. 


Farmer Grieves on his roan, or Carrier 
Steeley, 
A tramp, or Jane with her soldier back from 
the wars, 
The Rectory wagonette, or a band of cyclists 
Bowed over handlebars: 


Why on the patient road this fret and hustle? 
Nothing to show for it, all were come and 
gone. 
Still as a gnarled oak poring over a river 
Lenton lingered on. 


IV 
He had no parents that I ever heard of: 
I never pictured him a child, or young. 
Change and decay—they could not dim his 
eyesight 
Or check the slow dry comment of his 
tongue. 
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Old Lenton 


Fixed as a grandfather-clock, he seemed to 
measure 
The running out of Time, himself immune, 
All weathers only warming his December 
While others snatched the transience of 
June. 
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To memory now his image grows fantastic— 
All Europe fallen round him in a wreck, 
Lenton, the simple landmark of a village, 
A myth, a marvel, a Melchisedek. 


G. ROSTREVOR HAMILTON 


Keats and Pre-Raphaelitism 


By RAYNER UNWIN 


A NOTICEABLE similarity of sympathy and 
thought exists amongst certain of Keats’s 
poems (notably The Eve of Saint Mark and The 
Eve of St. Agnes) and the poetry of Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, and it is no exaggeration to 
state that the full flowering of many aesthetic 
ideals first conceived by Keats may be detected 
as much in the painting as in the poetry of the 
Pre-Raphaelites. Rossetti, to a fault, painted 
pictures too poetical and composed poems 
pictorially, and Swinburne was quick to notice 
that Keats was ‘practically alien to all things 
but art’. Pre-Raphaelitism marks the begin- 
ning of the aesthetic attempt to achieve a 
fusion, a self-sufficient unity among the arts, 
ultimately, as Gautier expressed it, ‘un travail 
dégagé de toute préoccupation autre que celle 
du beau en lui-méme’. The direct links in this 
adventure towards the ultimate romanticism 
are tenuous. The few verbal parallels between 
Keats and Rossetti are in themselves uncon- 
vincing. For one thing Rossetti was highly 
sensitive about direct borrowings. We read 
that he chided his sister, Christina, for in- 
cluding in one of her poems an echo from 
Isabella, which it transpired later she had never 
read. Even without specific proof it will, I 
hope, be possible to demonstrate that at least 
in a limited sphere the thoughts of the two 
poets were directed towards the same ends. 


(i) Pre-Raphaelitism 

Pre-Raphaelitism has usually been defined 
in terms of pictorial art; Pre-Raphaelite 
poetry is tacitly assumed to be the adaptation of 
these principles in literary terms. The very 
word ‘adaptation’ is the most effective criticism 
of the genre. Holman Hunt, one of the seven 


men who, in 1848, founded the Brotherhood, 
writing retrospectively, claimed that the Pre- 
Raphaelite Brotherhood wished to emulate 
the innocent spirit, simplicity, and ‘naive traits 
of frank expression and unaffected grace’ that 
distinguished early Italian art. The lodestars 
to which they were drawn were Ruskin’s 
artistic principles, Keats’s poetry, and the 
engravings of the frescoes in the Campo Santo 
in Pisa. The inspiration of the latter, which 
fired the whole Pre-Raphaelite movement, 
also affected Keats. In a letter to his brother he 
wrote: 


‘When I was last at Haydon’s I look(ed) 
over a Book of Prints taken from the fresco 
of the Church at Milan the name of which 
I forget—in it are comprised Specimens of 
the first and second age of art in Italy. I do 
not think I ever had a greater treat out 
of Shakespeare—Full of Romance and the 
most tender feeling—magnificence of drape- 
ries beyond any I ever. saw not excepting 
Raphael’s. But Grotesque to a curious 
pitch—yet still making up a fine whole— 
even finer to me than more accomplish’d 
works—as there was left so much room for 
Imagination.’ 


As there were no frescoes in any church in 
Milan it is highly probable that Keats’s 
enthusiasm was directed towards the same 
engravings that inspired the creation of the 
Brotherhood. The reason for the discontent of 
Rossetti and his circle with the artistic canons 
of his day demands some explanation. The 
romantic poetry of which Keats was an 
acknowledged master was not the only germ 
from which Pre-Raphaelitism sprang. Revivals, 
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both gothic and religious, were influential; 
and the encroachments of industrialism pro- 
duced an uneasy distrust amongst the defenders 
of the beautiful. Like Keats, Rossetti ignored 
the world around him; he found in his art an 
escape from social realities. Science, even 
philosophy, had no part in the Pre-Raphaelite 
creed. Thus Keats, who could say ‘Philosophy 
will clip an Angel’s wings’, or drink a toast of 
confusion to the memory of Newton (“That is 
magnificent’ was Rossetti’s comment), was 
viewed sympathetically by the Pre-Raphael- 
ites. The return to the purity of medieval art 
forms which the name of the movement im- 
plied was in fact largely a delusion. Far more, 
Pre-Raphaelitism implied an aversion from 
soulless economics and from the exaltation of 
the profit-making motive so unexpectedly 
exposed in Stanzas XIV-XVI of Isabella. 
Rossetti certainly was wholly unfamiliar with 
his spiritual home, the fourteenth century. The 
Brotherhood typified a revolt, but they were 
ignorant of what they were seeking. They 
claimed, and many after them have supported 
their claim, that they were leading a return to 
nature. There is no absolute truth to nature, 
and certainly there was none in the Middle 
Ages; they were searching for something that 
did not exist. The movement was based on a mis- 
understanding; it was a reform and a dream; a 
means of escape and a method of converting 
the age; it was both modern and medieval. 
‘Truth to Nature’ led the Pre-Raphaelites 
through a number of vicissitudes. They 
fought against the precedents of the bituminous 
Grand Style of painting to establish a hall- 
mark of their own. They claimed that art 
should descend for its subjects to the market- 
place, but nevertheless they spiritualized and 
elevated their work to an unnatural degree, 
and quickly became moral artists. Here most 
of all they differ from Keats. There is an 
element of didacticism in the painting Found or 
the poem Jenny alien to anything in Keats’s 
poems. Keats was anticipating Gautier when 
he said, ‘with a great poet the sense of Beauty 
overcomes every other consideration, or rather 
obliterates all consideration.’ Rossetti, who at 
his best demonstrates the triumph of Presenta- 
tion over Incident, was not incapable of re- 
verting to the Grand Style doctrine of the 
incorporation of a worthy idea: But Keats 


retained the ideal; he was, according to Swin- 
burne, ‘the most exclusively aesthetic and the 
most absolutely non-moral of all serious writers 
on record’. Rossetti strayed less from a self- 
sufficient beauty than his fellows in the 
Brotherhood, and attempted to use his ‘in- 
tensity’ in the cause of ‘making all disagree- 
ables evaporate, from their being in close 
relationship with Beauty and Truth’. 

Although in so many ways the old and the 
new schools were irreconcilable, the Pre- 
Raphaelites did not revolt against ‘numbering 
the streaks of the tulip’; indeed, they were more 
than ever meticulous in this respect. In poetry 
Keats had already set the example; he could 
paint with words plastically and pictorially, 
and build up a word-picture as full of colour, 
precision, and minuteness as a Pre-Raphaelite 
painting. When Rossetti wrote poetry it was 
his innate fondness for colour, for elaboration, 
for beauty in its concrete aspects of glorious 
hues and rhythmical lines that led him to 
follow the tradition of The Eve of St. Agnes. 

If too great an emphasis seems to have been 
laid on the painting technique of the Pre- 
Raphaelites, it is well to remember Rossetti’s 
recommendation ‘to apply to verse-writing the 
same principle of strict actuality and proba- 
bility of detail which the Pre-Raphaelites 
upheld in their pictures’. To Rossetti one 
principle of aesthetics governed both media. 
The result is a blend of verisimilitude and 
enchantment. Verisimilitude created the meti- 
culousness of description and brilliance of 
colour which he drew with startling clarity 
from his subjects. Enchantment created the 
love of a nebulous antiquity which, to para- 
phrase Keats, the Imagination could seize 
upon as Beauty, and which must constitute 
Truth. These are the hall-marks of Pre- 
Raphaelitism, which Keats was practising 
before Rossetti was born. 


(ii) Colour and Realism 

It is the brilliance and purity of its colour 
that is the most striking characteristic of Pre- 
Raphaelite art. It is also a characteristic of 
Keats’s poetry. Especially in The Eve of St. 
Agnes and The Eve of Saint Mark words assume 
a primarily pictorial effect. It is a series of 
images that these poems evoke, by means of 
which ‘the object is made to flash upon the eye 
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of the mind’. Keats employs all the aid that the 
senses can give him. His imagery can be un- 
ashamedly voluptuous, but it is, in the poems 
under discussion, invariably applied to the 
physical imagination. 

It scarcely needs Swinburne to remind us 
that Rossetti was also, in his poetry, conspi- 
cuous for ‘golden affluence of images and jewel- 
coloured words’. This is perhaps the less 
surprising because Rossetti was half painter, 
working in colours instinctively. To Keats also 
colour was an integral part of Beauty. He 


’ lived in the eye and like Rossetti had an innate 


fondness for the elaborations of loveliness. ‘Colour 
and metre,’ said Rossetti, ‘these are the true pat- 
ents of nobility in painting and poetry, taking 
precedence of all intellectual claims.’ It is for 
this reason that both poets found in the Roman 
Catholic religion the pageantry and awful 
splendour that they freely used without in any 
way subscribing to the canonical doctrines. 
Emotionally both poets were intensely reli- 
gious; Rossetti especially allowed himself to 
be engulfed in the spirituality and ceremony of 
the Church. But whereas the theology of The 
Blessed Damozel is not worth the disproving, 
the physical reality is convincing. Despite the 
mysticism the incident has been pictured and 
made flesh. Likewise in The Eve of St. Agnes 
and The Eve of Saint Mark it is the minutiae 
of church ornament that give atmosphere and 
colour to the opening lines. A passage taken 
from each of the two poets will indicate the 
use of colour in what I take to be the typically 
Pre-Raphaelite manner. 
Madeline at prayer, flecked with colour from 
a stained-glass window, is such an instance: 
Full on this casement shone the wintry 
moon, 
And threw warm gules on Madeline’s fair 
breast, 
As down she knelt for heaven’s grace and 
boon; 
Rose-bloom fell on her hands, together 
prest, 
And on her silver cross soft amethyst, 
And on her hair a glory, like a saint: 
She seem’d a splendid angel, newly drest, 
Save wings, for heaven:—Porphyro grew 
faint: 
She knelt, so pure a thing, so free from 
mortal taint. 


The colours are deep, pure, and distinct: 
‘gules’ (a word that conjures up medieval 
romance and chivalry), ‘rose-bloom’, and 
‘amethyst’. Action is suspended utterly. It is 
the eternal pictorial moment, simple, yet 
minutely observed, such a moment as when 
Iachimo describes Imogen asleep. But he and 
Porphyro see through different eyes. Iachimo 
catalogues, Porphyro transfigures. In Porphyro 
we see a return to the vision of courtly love. 
Madeline has an inner, angelic radiance in his 
eyes; her figure is lightened with purity. It is 
the moment of spiritual. illumination that 
Rossetti later tried to capture in his Beata 
Beatrix. The stanza neither advances the story 
nor propounds an idea. It is an ornament, 
interleaved like an illustration in a book. 

It is perhaps surprising to find that Rossetti 
was less varied, even temerarious, in his use of 
colour in poetry. His remark that the next 
Keats ought to be a painter perhaps indicates 
a reason. Rossetti felt such a kinship with Keats 
that he was timid of anything approaching 
imitation. His subjects in poetry were for the 
most part an idealization of a spiritual love, 
and his colour is largely confined to conven- 
tionally lambent tones: white purity and 
golden radiance, not unfamiliar from the 
paintings of Giotto and Cimabue, which he 
attempts verbally to re-create in the delibe- 
rately archaistic lilies and aureoles of The 
Blessed Damozel. There is, however, in Jenny, 
a poem of considerable realism, an excellent 
example of Rossetti’s use of colour: 


Why, Jenny, as I watch you there,— 
For all your wealth of loosened hair, 
Your silk ungirdled and unlac’d 

And warm sweets open to the waist, 
All golden in the lamplight’s gleam,— 
You know not what a book you seem, 
Half-read by lightening in a dream! 


Once again it is a descriptive meditation upon 
a woman. Once again the figure is carefully 
placed with a view to the lighting. The painter 
and the poet of love predominate in contem- 
plating the gold tones of the sleeping girl. It is 
a studied effect in languor, marred only by 
the attempt in the last line to make an enigma 
of her by over-forceful similitude; an attempt 
quite alien to the gentleness of the preceding 


passage. 
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Posing the female character and verbally 
re-creating her is a favourite device of Rossetti’s. 
Amelotte, in The Bride’s Prelude, is flooded with 
the colours of sunlight through the window 
just as Keats’s Madeline is bathed in moon- 
light through stained glass. The window has an 
understandable fascination for the pictorial 
artist, not only because of its lighting effects, 
but because of the glimpse of the world with- 
out. Keats also, who had studied the pictorial 
and plastic arts, blended them into his poetry. 
He knew and praised (this especially pleased 
Rossetti) the works of the Italian Primitives, 
who frequently used the landscape vignette 
behind the devotional foreground. Bertha, 
reading her martyrology, ‘with forehead 
*gainst the window-pane’ is a fine example. 
We have seen Elizabeth Siddall, ‘with bright 
drooping hair’, in the same pose. 

To summarize the effects of Pre-Raphaelite 
colour in the poetry of Keats and Rossetti: both 
poets intensified, but did not distort, the colours 
they found in nature, but Rossetti’s range was 
more limited. They loved, like painters, to 
dwell upon their subjects in detachment and 
tranquillity, and were especially fond of 
painting them in rich, pure tones, which they 


matched with clarity and sensuousness of 
diction, and simplicity of thought. 


(iti) Medievalism and Love 

Archaism is implied by the very name ‘Pre- 
Raphaelite’, but neither Keats nor Rossetti 
considered their love of the medieval to be 
anachronistic. Joseph Severn illustrated Keats’s 
attitude when he remarked: ‘Keats made me 
in love with the real living Spirit of the past. 
He was the first to point out to me how essen- 
tially modern that Spirit is: “It’s an immortal 
youth”, he would say, “‘just as there is no Now 
or Then for the Holy Ghost.”’ For Keats 
‘the past’ comprised not merely medievalism 
but the heritage of Greece with which Pre- 
Raphaelitism was not concerned. Rossetti 
in particular, with his lack of interest in this 
aspect of Keats’s genius, tended to overlaud 
those poems where Keats confined himself 
to a non-mythological setting. The poems 
Rossetti favoured most may be judged from 
his letter to H. B. Forman where he claimed 
that The Eve of Saint Mark ‘is perhaps, with La 
Belle Dame sans Merci, the chastest and choicest 
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example of (Keats’s) maturing manner, and 
shows astonishingly real medievalism for one 
not bred as an artist’. The modernity which 
Keats and Rossetti found in the past was directly 
connected with their rejection of a public Muse 
concerned with the affairs of the world they 
lived in. It is typical of the romantic spirit 
which, even in its unformed state in the eigh- 
teenth century, was noticeable for its delight 
in an idealized retrogression. The Wartons, 
Macpherson, Chatterton, all looked to the dim 
glories of the past for their inspiration. It was 
not unnatural therefore that Keats, who not 
only read avidly Chatterton, Coleridge, and 
Leigh Hunt but was familiar with the great 
poets of the past, should be profoundly in- 
fluenced by medievalism in his own writing, 
He found in the past not only an escape, an 
ivory tower, which by the addition of strange- 
ness to beauty would afford him shelter from 
the social and political problems of the nine- 
teenth century, but an opportunity to give 
rein to his fine suggestive power in a field 
where art need only be concerned with the 
senses and not with the intellect and the will. 
Pre-Raphaelitism did not imply a great know- 
ledge of, only a great enthusiasm for, antiquity. 
There was a nostalgia in all this neo-medieval- 
ism; a yearning to return to the simplicity and 
dignity of a spiritual home. ‘My work is the 
embodiments of dreams’, wrote Morris, at- 
tempting to explain this Pre-Raphaelite atti- 
tude, ‘to bring before men’s eyes the image of 
the thing my heart is filled with.’ For Rossetti 
the undeniable reality was the attraction of 
one person for another through their material 
loveliness, with all the sorrow and languor 
implied by that great love. Keats also was 
‘certain of nothing but of the holiness of the 
Heart’s affections and the truth of Imagina- 
tion’, and although Keats’s range is infinitely 
greater than Rossetti’s, nowhere does he il- 
lustrate this precept so well as in The Eve of 
St. Agnes: a work of clear, clean outline, of 
idealized medievalism, in which, consciously 
or unconsciously expressed, there is much of 
the strong, binding code of Courtly Love; 
an idealized relationship, modified from its 
medieval original by the addition of rich, 
realistic overtones of description. The Blessed 
Damozel is another poem in this manner; 
amoral and with a keen feeling for sensuous 
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physical beauty. Her body makes the bar she 
leans on warm, an image that materializes 
Heaven, yet this vital warmth mingles with, 
and is absorbed by, the uncompromising con- 
ventions of the Courtly tradition. Rossetti is 
representative of the Pre-Raphaelite code in 
the idealization of womanhood. In his poetry, 
in his painting, a1.d in his life he sought a soul- 
beauty; a blend of realism and fantasy through 
the emotion of love. Rossetti’s poetry, however, 
is charged with a melancholy that Keats’s, 
except La Belle Dame sans Merci, largely lacks. 
Rossetti re-creates a lost love. In The Bride’s 
Prelude, Willowwood, The Blessed Damozel there 
is an elegiac strain. Keats in this respect is 
more truly medieval in his treatment. Madeline 
and Isabella are remote, ethereal flames round 
which the passionate moth-lovers flutter, 
singeing their wings. The Courtly traditions of 
secrecy and fidelity are observed, and Keats 
found in the very rigidity of such conventions 
the unreasoning wonder of Negative Capability. 
So much did this become a part of Keats’s 
poetic character that it was with painful sur- 
prise that Matthew Arnold discovered that in 
his own life Keats was not like ‘Lorenzo, a 
young palmer in Love’s eyes’. 

Springing from the spirit of old romanticism, 
both Keats and Rossetti made use of the 
idea of evil forces of nature assailing man 
through his sense of beauty. Coleridge, whom 
both poets admired, had made good use of this 
conception. For Keats, Lamia and La Belle 
Dame were an active contrast to the passivity 
of Madeline and Isabel. On them fell the 
mantle of Duessa. Rossetti also developed the 
femme fatale into a part of the Pre-Raphaelite 
scene. In such pictures as Lilith, Hesterna Rosa, 
and Sea Spell, and in a number of his poems, 
Sister Helen, Eden Bower, &c., the beauty that 
destroys is pitted against the innocence of 
human affection. That the destructive element 
so frequently triumphed; that Lamia draws 
Lycius with her in her fall; that the Lady of 
Ewern pleads in vain, may perhaps be ascribed 
to a lack of faith from which medieval writers 
did not suffer. The grotesque also had a part 
in the Pre-Raphaelite vision. Indeed, it is often 
a relief to read of the Goblin men or Sister 
Helen’s wax figure as a counteraction to the 
sometimes cloying soul-beauty with which 
the Movement was chiefly concerned; in The 
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Eve of Saint Mark the monsters on Bertha’s 
screen would have graced the menagerie in 
Cheyne Walk, and delighted Dante’s sister’s 
heart. 

Morris said of La Belle Dame that it was the 
germ from which all the poetry of his group 
had sprung. The ballad form in which the poem 
is set would undoubtedly have appealed to 
Rossetti (whose own ballads are much under- 
rated), but at first glance there seems little of 
the precise, pictorial quality of Pre-Raphaeli- 
tism. Yet the simplicity of the concept, the 
bareness of the language, and the naturalness 
of the syntax (the word order is that of prose) 
are also qualities of Rossetti’s early work, for 
example My Sister's Sleep. Keats certainly has 
no palpable design upon us: it is poetry for its 
own sake. The archaisms in La Belle Dame are 
noticeable but not overstressed ; the atmosphere 
of the days of chivalry is largely implied. The 
simple observation of the rose fading from the 
lover’s cheek, and the haggard, woe-begone 
expression, noted but not sentimentally dwelt 
upon, shows that he suffers from ‘the loveris 
maladye of Hereos’, the symptoms of which 
fascinated the Pre-Raphaelites. Keats, who 
‘Look(ed) upon fine Phrases like a Lover’, did 
not confine his medieval vocabulary to this 
poem. The Eve of St. Agnes is noticeable for 
its occasional archaic expressions, while the 
most sustained use of archaism in which Keats 
indulges is in The Eve of Saint Mark, a poem in 
a contemporary setting, in a Rowley-esque 
attempt at Middle English. Although most 
critics have rightly dismissed the writing in 
Bertha’s book as spurious, it is interesting to 
notice that it contains very few non-Chaucerian 
words. Keats himself admitted its careless- 
ness, but there is no doubt that the Brother- 
hood approved of his attempt to render the 
spirit, if not the letter, of medieval, homiletic 
material. 

Together with the picture of Keats recaptur- 
ing the strength of half-forgotten words, we 
should remember Rossetti, spending many 
days in the British Museum reading ‘old ro- 
maunts, to pitch upon stunning words for 
poetry’, and the sequent early poems of Swin- 
burne and Morris, that were heavily charged 
with archaism. At his best Rossetti recaptured 
Keats’s delicate use of material that often 
tended to become forced and artificial, and the 
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abuse of which led to the charge of preciosity, 
of which the Pre-Raphaelites are frequently 
accused. The word ‘Damozel’ in the title of 
Rossetti’s most famous poem is an example 
of the sensitive and evocative use of a word 
gleaned from the French romances. It is justi- 
fied throughout the poem by consciously used 
archaisms, too many and too well blended to 
be catalogued. We have already noticed the 
similarity in poetic texture to the paintings of 
the Italian Primitives: Rossetti attempts to 
adapt his vocabulary to this spirit. The names 
of the handmaidens of the Lady Mary, 


Cecily, Gertrude, Magdalen, 
Margaret and Rosalys, 


may be ‘sweet symphonies’, but the music of 
them is composed for ‘citherns and citoles’. To 
search for medievalism in Rossetti is to display 
his life and works. He found, partly through 
Keats, beauty and mysticism in the Middle 
Ages, and, like Keats, he stressed the sensuous 
nature of his essentially romantic conception 
of art. Even a man so temperamentally different 
as Arnold felt something of the spell that Pre- 
Raphaelitism was weaving. ‘I have a strong 
sense of the irrationality of (the Middle Ages)’, 
he wrote to his sister, ‘and of the utter folly 
of those who take it setiously, and play at 
restoring it; still, it has poetically the greatest 
charm and refreshment possible for me.’ 


(iv) Nature and Beauty 

Pre-Raphaelitism is often associated with 
painstaking pictorial accuracy. The Brother- 
hood soon amassed a stock of anecdotes illus- 
trating their fidelity in rendering the object 
before them, and Truth to Nature was an 
essential part of their creed. They viewed their 
subjects without blinking, and reproduced 
them meticulously. It is this quality (leavened 
naturally by the imagination, otherwise their 
work would have been merely photographic) 
that we look for in the poetry of the movement, 
and in the precursory poems of Keats; nor 
are we disappointed. ‘A Poet is the most un- 
poetical of any thing in existence; because he 
has no Identity—he is continually in for—and 
filling some other Body’, Keats writes. Nature 
therefore was to him a facet of the Beautiful, 
which is the realm of the Poet. Rossetti, at first 
glance, seems an indoor poet, preoccupied with 





the emotions engendered by love, yet not 
seldom he ventures outside with the acute, 
penetrative observation of the Pre-Raphaelites, 
jn a poem such as The Woodspurge he narrows 
and sharpens his focus on to an insignificant 
plant. In The House of Life he is factual, not 
fanciful, in his natural surroundings. 

There is no question that Keats’s range was 
greater; he was prepared to venture further 
out of doors than Rossetti; but the Brother- 
hood would never have dedicated itself to 
return to nature without including in that term 
the primal beauty of the human creature. It did 
not set up to judge or to analyse individuals, but 
to re-create and admire unfallen humanity. It 
accepted a pureness of spirit without indulging in 
theories of perfectibility. Pre-Raphaelitism was, 
therefore, by virtue of its idealized naturalism, 
detached from the human relationships of the 
world. To Keats, Beauty was the ultimate 
reality; to Rossetti, Love. These conceptions 
coalesced in the depiction of the ideal woman, 
Rossetti, who with monotonous regularity 
described the golden hair, swan neck, and 
melancholy blue eyes of Elizabeth Siddall 
(she was likewise a sine qua non in his pictures), 
nevertheless owed much to a very similar 
feminine beauty that Keats describes. ‘Young 
virgins’, Keats writes, who on the Eve of 
St. Agnes expect ‘soft adorings from their loves’ 
(how reminiscent of Rossetti’s timid platonism 
is this phrase!), must 

‘, .. couch supine their beauties, lilly white; 

Nor look behind, nor sideways, but require 

Of Heaven with upward eyes for all that 

they desire’. 
Later we hear of Madeline ‘like a mission’d 
spirit’ who ‘look’d so dreamingly’. The white 
purity, the cast-back head with open visionary 
eyes are also a part of the Pre-Raphaelite 
dream. It is to be found again, an astonishing 
premonition of Beata Beatrix, in The Eve of Saint 
Mark. 

She lifted up her soft warm chin, 

With aching neck and swimming eyes, 

And daz’d with saintly imageries. 

The beauty that Keats and Rossetti dwelt 
upon so lovingly in their poetry has much of 
the mystical breathlessness of creation upon 
it. In poems like The Eve of Saint Mark and My 
Sister’s Sleep the attention is gradually con- 
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centrated, and the roaming eye, which takes in 
first the view out of the window, then the 
immediate surroundings of the room, in an 
unhurried catalogue, is finally focused upon the 
book or the body. There is dramatic intensity 
without dramatic action, and by their veri- 
similitude the poems are true to nature. The 
images dwelt upon are selective, and their 
beauty is in their fitness and economy. The 
work-table and the fire in Rossetti’s poem, the 
curiously designed screen in Keats’s, are 
decorative, yet integral. A Pre-Raphaelite 
poem is a slight structure which has to bear a 
weight of ornament that in itself constitutes the 
worth of the poem. The story of Bertha is 
little more than the prelude to an unknown 
tale, yet Rossetti, as we have heard, considered 
it ‘the chastest and choicest example of 
(Keats’s) maturing manner’. 

The subject-matter of the poems, by both 
Keats and Rossetti, that we are now consider- 
ing is strictly limited. Etherealized beauty and 
accurate observation of nature create a spirit 
of enchantment, remote and mysterious, in 
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which the reader must participate, and cannot 
view detachedly. 
None, that breatheth living aire, does know, 
Where is that happy land of Faery, 
wrote Spenser, a poet with whom Pre- 
Raphaelitism had much in common; its king- 
dom embraces the objects of common sight, 
blended with the spirituality of a golden age. 


There can be no summary of such loosely 
connected series of ideas in which Keats and 
the Pre-Raphaelite School had a community of 
interest. To attempt one would only lead to a 
conclusion as long promised, and as long de- 
layed, as that of Tom Jones. There is not, nor 
ever can be, any proof or solution when one 
seeks only for affinities, not plagiarism, and for 
mental attitudes, not stated creeds. All that 
one can hope to have achieved is an explana- 
tory background to such a statement as Morris 
made (and he echoed the opinion of all the 
Pre-Raphaelites) in speaking of ‘Keats for 
whom I have such a boundless admiration, and 
whom I venture to call one of my masters’. 


Gulls and Oyster Catchers 


A grey rain, a darkly sliding sky, 

Grey quaking sea, the cold anemones 
Budded like eyes on rock—let be, let be; 

I am washed bare of words, I am a voice 
Wheeling and crying at the lip of the tide 

With red-shanked oyster catchers jealous of peace. 
Be still and see, not separate, not sad: 

The gulls pass overhead in twos and threes 
Turning their heads and chuckling in the wind, 
And waver down the distance, fading towards 
The low, smudged island with its fringe of sand. 


(Was it a wing or wave?) 
Those strange, past bards, 


Did they gaze far out, also, wrinkling their eyes, 
But losing trace, as always, lonely with thought? 
The rain drags at the wavetops; more gulls pass, 
Immaculate wings low to the ruffled white 
Where wind tugs up the waters without rest. 

The wave breaks on the stone. The sea and sky 
Flow through my half-closed eyes; into my breast 
The oyster catchers strike their thin, sharp cry. 


A4 
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The Poetry of Edith Sitwell 


By NEVILLE BRAYBROOKE 


. .. I am one who must bring back sight to the blind. 
From The Poet Laments the Coming of Old Age. 


Tue poetry of Edith Sitwell for the last thirty 
years has been one continual spiritual pilgrim- 
age. At times she has found the way hard, and 
the nearer she has approached her goal the 
steeper and more perilous has she found the 
ascent; for quite literally it has been an ascent 
—each step of the way her individuality fight- 
ing to assert its independence in the long 
tradition of English poetry. She has lived her 
major years in an uncongenial period of 
history, a period largely wasted between two 
wars, in which it required the best energies of 
men and women to live on such a barren soil, 
let alone subsist on it. Accordingly, to survive, 
she has had to cultivate both industry and 
frugality—the fruits of which are now apparent 
in her work. For her work has been through 
what might be described as an elemental 
baptism, and it is this baptism which links her 
work with that of Chaucer and Dunbar, as well 
as Skelton and Donne and the great nature- 
poets ranging from Wordsworth to Walt 
Whitman. However, at the outset of her pil- 
grimage the spiritual side did not predominate: 
instead, during her early days, she was more 
concerned with pioneering in the cause of 
modernism. This did not mean that she aban- 
doned either metre or rhyme (which have 
always played a major part in her poems), but 
her experiments were with imagery, with 
translating colour into sound, with transporting 
experience into terms of verbal fireworks, so 
that there is some truth in those charges levelled 
against her first books in which she was accused 
of seeking notoriety at’the expense of nobility 
of diction; of striking attitudes and discords 
rather than alliterations and assonances. 
During the ’twenties these traits still remained 
with her, but by the ’thirties they were fast 
receding. Only in a survey of her work as a 
whole must one recall them. 

Her third volume of poems appeared in 
1918: characteristically enough, it was called 
Clowns’ Houses. It was included in ‘Initiates’— 
‘a series of poetry by proved hands’ published 


by Basil Blackwell in uniform volumes ‘in 
Dolphin old style type’. Miss Sitwell’s book 
was the fifth in the series, other poets repre- 
sented including Geoffrey Faber, Eleanor 
Farjeon, and Aldous Huxley. A review taken 
from the Scotsman of that time accurately 
describes them: ‘All the books of poetry that 
come from Mr. Blackwell in Oxford commend 
themselves by the care and skill, not to say 
elegance with which they are printed; and the 
look on the page cannot but prepossess any- 
one.’ Yet not everyone was prepossessed, for it 
was at this time that Miss Sitwell was editing 
Wheels. 

The first number of Wheels, an annual of 
contemporary verse, was produced in 1916 and 
ran for six cycles—in the process changing 
publishers three times; going from Basil Black- 
well to Leonard Parsons and from Leonard 
Parsons to C. W. Daniel. It was a rallying- 
point for a new school of poetry, and among its 
chief contributors were Nancy Cunard, Helen 
Rootham, Aldous Huxley, Wyndham Lewis, 
William Kean Seymour and Paul Selver. (The 
fourth number was dedicated to the memory 
of Wilfrid Owen and contained seven of his 
poems.) Of its advent the Morning Post said: 
“We have no doubt that, fifty years hence, the 
publication of Wheels will be recognized as a 
notable event in the history of English Litera- 
ture.’ Yet once more not everyone was either 
prepossessed or predisposed towards it. In 1921 
a counter-blast anthology entitled Cranks made 
its one solitary bow: English poetry had 
become split into two camps—the reactionary 
and the avant-garde. Up till then the split which 
had been growing for over a decade only re- 
quired definition, and the ‘little review move- 
ment’ which had begun in 1914 with the Little 
Review gave it that definition. It was obvious 
to which camp Miss Sitwell would give her 
allegiance. As early as 1915 she had published 
two short poems of ten and six lines, Drowned 
Suns and Serenade, in the Daily Mirror, and from 
that moment it was apparent that she was with 
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the vanguard. Her life was to be dedicated to 
shackling her individual talent to tradition, or, 
to put it in another way, one might say that 
she wished to stay with the vanguard without 
becoming too dangerously avant-garde. She was 
aware of the dangers of excess, even if at times 
she fell a victim to them. For her aim was always 
to write poetry that was never without rhyme 
or reason. Yet it was not until the appearance 
of Clowns’ Houses that discerning critics began 
to take serious note of her work. 

The first poem in the book, Fireworks, reveals 
that predilection which Miss Sitwell has 
always had for highly coloured settings; for 
Brighton in the Season, with its panama hats 
and gaily striped blazers; for all the hi- 
cockalorum of the sea-side resort in full swing. 
It provides an essentially sophisticated setting, 
and Miss Sitwell’s early poetry was highly 
sophisticated. Here is a passage from Fireworks: 


Pink faces—(worlds or flowers or seas or 
stars), 
You all alike are patterned with hot bars 


Of coloured light; and falling where I stand, 
The sharp and rainbow splinters from the 
band 


Seem fireworks, splinters of the Infinite— 
(Glitter of leaves and echoes) .. . 


The poem that follows is again typical: it is 
called Minstrels and begins: 

Beside the sea, metallic-bright 

And sequined with the noisy light 

Duennas slowly promenade 

Each like a patch of sudden shade. 


In the same volume there is Myself on the Merry- 
g0-Round which illustrates well that versatility 
which was later to be developed in both Bucolic 
Comedies and Fagade; a flair for catching the 
repetitive tune such as that of the hurdy-gurdy 
or dance band, without letting the jog-trot 
words fall into banality. 

The giddy sun’s kaleidoscope, 

The pivot of a switchback world, 

Is tied to it by many a rope: 

The people (flaunting streamers), furled 

Metallic banners of the seas, 

The giddy sun’s kaleidoscope 

Casts colours on the face of these; 

Cosmetics on Eternity, 


And powders faces blue as death: 
Beneath the parasols we see 

Gilt faces tarnished by sea-breath 

And crawling like the foam, each horse 
Besides the silken tents of sea 

In whirlpool circles takes his course. 


One notices the use of the word ‘metallic’ in 
both poems and, remembering that the adjec- 
tive which does not give either meaning or 
emphasis to its subject only kills the noun it 
qualifies, one quickly discovers that once 
Miss Sitwell hits upon either a phrase or an 
adjective which she likes, its repetition becomes 
constant. Often she transplants whole lines 
from earlier poems to incorporate them in new 
ones—a habit which, after a concentrated 
reading of her work, leads to a certain exas- 
peration on the part of the reader. For like 
Hopkins (though this is not to equate her talent 
with that of Hopkins) she is a poet whose work 
makes a greater impact after a number of read- 
ings than after one consistent, concentrated 
reading. 

Her affinities with other poets, in particular 
the French Symbolists and more especially 
Rimbaud, are obvious: equally obvious is the 
effect of her work on her younger contem- 
poraries. Of Dylan Thomas she has always 
spoken admiringly and it is interesting to see 
how much he has been affected by her imagery, 
sometimes, as it would seem, to the point of 
repetition. In Miss Sitwell’s poem, The Old 
Nurse’s Song, there is a later echo in Thomas, 
Miss Sitwell sings: 

Ptolemy, poor Ptolemy 

In a dusty room doth lie— 
Beggars for his bedfellows, 

Pence upon his eyes. 

The old men spend his money, 
The nursemaids eat his honey— 
But no one knows at all, my dear, 
Where Ptolemy doth lie... 


and in When I awoke, a poem written thirty 
years later, Thomas has the line: 


And the coins on my eyelids sang like shells. 


Still more recently, in the title-poem of her 
book The Canticle of the Rose (which is one of 
‘Three Poems of the Atomic Bomb’), Miss Sit- 
well has a line which to the reader, if not to the 
poet, appears a fusion of expression between 
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her own earlier work and the more recent 
poetry of Thomas. She writes: 


“Come, give me pence to lay upon my staring 
lidless eyes!’ 


Moreover, since part of the poem is the tran- 
script of an eyewitness’s account of Nagasaki, 

it is possible that The Canticle of the Rose which 
appeared in 1949 is a marriage of echoes—both 
prose and poetry. For in 1946 John Hersey 
wrote in his documentary, Hiroshima: ‘. . . their 
eyesockets were hollow, the fluid from their 
melted eyes had run down their cheeks. (They 
must have had their faces upturned when the 
bomb went off. . . .)’ Naturally this kind of 
criticism belongs to the realms of speculation 
and its truth in this case may be open to 
question. Yet that is not its ultimate point, for 
it is a critical approach more concerned with 
general principles than with particularities, and 
it is used here in a specific case merely to give 
an example of the poetic process at work; to 
show the way in which poets—sometimes con- 
sciously, sometimes not—store in their minds 
lines and passages from other authors which 
later they incorporate as organic parts of their 
own poetry. But to hark back to the two poems, 
The Old Nurse’s Song and When I awoke . . . 

Miss Sitwell’s line—‘Pence upon his eyes’— 
is straightforward enough: it is the kind of line 
which can be thought out, and the poem in 
which it occurs may perhaps best be described 
as a five-finger exercise. With Thomas’s poem 
it is otherwise: When I awoke is poetry of another 
order (the same order as The Canticle of the 
Rose). For lines such as ‘And the coins on my 
eyelids sang like shells’ and ‘Come, give me 
pence to lay upon my staring lidless eyes!’ have 
the spontaneity of genius about them. Not in 
a thousand years could they be thought out: 
they are the result of inspiration, and inspira- 
tion is the mark of Thomas’s and Miss Sitwell’s 
best work—especially their two books, Deaths 
and Entrances and The Song of the Cold. Yet before 
saying anything of Miss Sitwell’s more recent 
writings this may be an apt place to say some- 
thing of the characteristics common, to all 
women’s poetry. For although there are 
similarities between the poetry of Thomas and 
Miss Sitwell the problems which have faced 
them are not the same: differences of sex lead 
to differences of approach. 
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The poem, The Old Nurse’s Song (an extract 
of which has been quoted), in its strong atten- 
tion to musical form has, as its title implies, 
something of the nursery rhyme about it; and 
this type of elemental word-music is not so 


‘surprising when it is remembered that such a 


factor is latent in all women’s poetry. Woman 
by nature has an ear for a certain imagery 
which all children possess in common, but 
which if they are boys they tend to lose when 
they become men. With woman it is not so 
because, however blasé or sophisticated she 
may become in later life, this primeval quality 
of song running through all folk ballads and 
rhymes, all nursery ballads and rhymes, is ever 
latent with her. That is why the Greek poets in 
their plays chose women for their choruses; 
because this traditional wisdom which is a 
special feminine birthright enabled them to 
foretell the sad fates of those who did not obey 
the gods. Their potentiality as mothers gave 
them the ability to see the outcome of the 
actions of those about them and hence give 
warnings of wrong moves, in much the same 
way as a woman teaches her child what is wise 
by scolding him when he errs towards what is 
folly. Yet the ironic thing was that the speeches 
of these Greek choruses were written by 
dramatists who were extremely masculine. 
Now it seems with Miss Sitwell that her later 
poetry—especially all that she has written since 
the Second World War—is pre-eminently sex- 
less poetry. One is not aware that one is reading 
the work of a woman as one is with her con- 
temporaries Anne Ridler, Frances Bellerby, 
Kathleen Raine or the late Lilian Bowes- 
Lyon; and this in spite of titles to her recent 
poems such as An Old Woman and A Mother to 
her Dead Child: In fact in her case it appears a 
dual process has taken place: that she is writing 
as a classicist, but speaking for a chorus. At 
first sight this may appear a paradox, but it is 
not so startling’ when one recalls a prefatory 
note which she herself wrote to one of her 
books: 
‘No critic can be more severely conscious 
of the faults in some of these poems than am 
I. The writing of poetry is at all times a 
difficult matter; but women poets are faced 
with even more difficulties than are men 
poets, since technique is very largely a 
matter of physique, and in the past, with 
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the exception of Christina Rossetti’s Goblin 

Market there has been no technically suffi- 

cient poem written by a woman.’ 

With this in mind one can understand why so 
many of her poems from Clowns’ Houses, with 
one exception, for the next twenty-two years 
appeared so often as either five-finger exercises 
or brilliant experiments with technique; of 
ingenuity chasing ingenuity for the sake of 
ingenuity. The one exception is Gold Coast 
Customs. 

In 1928 Gold Coast Customs was published. 
It is a description of civilization projected back 
one hundred years when in Ashantee the death 
of any rich person was followed by several days 
of national ceremonies in which the poor people 
were often killed so that the bones of the de- 
ceased might be sprinkled with human blood. 
The theme, of course, is really contemporary, 
and it is the malaise of the world in which the 
poet lives with which she is concerned. It was, 
moreover, a poem in which Miss Sitwell was 
able to knit together all the different aspects of 
her talent which she had exhibited up to that 
moment. The last few lines surge forward, 
culminating in one of the most powerful lines 
that Miss Sitwell has ever written—a line 
which crashes like the last of seven waves and 
reaches the mainland of memorable poetry: 


Gomorrah’s fires have washed my blood— 

But the fires of God shall wash the mud 

Till the skin drums rolling 

The slum cries sprawling 

And crawling 

And calling 

‘Burn thou me!’ 

Though Death has taken 

And pig-like shaken 

Rooted and tossed 

The rags of me. 

Yet the time will come 

To the heart’s dark slum 

When the rich man’s gold and the rich man’s 
wheat : 

Will grow in the street that the starved may 
eat— 

And the sea of the rich will give up its dead— 

And the last blood and fire from my side will 
be shed. 

For the fires of God go marching on. 


Nevertheless, there is a weakness inherent in 
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the poem as an entity. It is that the effect of a 
second or third reading reveals that although 
as far as horrific effects go one is satisfied, once 
one takes the booming musical accompani- 
ment for granted there is not the intellectual 
content which makes, for instance, the continual 
re-reading of The Waste Land so invaluable and 
remarkable an experience. As yet the spiritual 
marriage between heart and mind has not 
been achieved. : 

In one sense this contrast between Eliot and 
Miss Sitwell is one of temperament and 
physique: in another sense it is one of differ- 
ence in religious outlook, since with Miss 
Sitwell there is a strong strain of pantheism 
running through her poetry. There has always 
been this pantheistic strain in her work although 
recently it has become less marked. An inter- 
esting case of it is afforded by the poem 
Metamorphosis. Metamorphosis first appeared in 
1925, and ran for nearly 300 lines, whereas 
Miss Sitwell’s revised version of this poem that 
was included in her book The Song of the Cold— 
published in 1945—only runs to just under 150 
lines. There has been so much revision that 
the two poems bear little resemblance to each 
other, and it is significant to set one after the 
other the closing lines of each text. The original 
poem ends: 


Then my immortal Sun rose, Heavenly 
Love, 
To rouse my carrion to life, and move 


The polar night, the boulder that rolled this, 
My heart, my Sisyphus, in the abyss. 


Come then, my sun, to melt the eternal ice 

Of Death, and crumble the thick centuries, 
Nor shrink, my soul, as dull wax owlish eyes 
In the sun’s light, before my sad eternities. 


The subsequent version runs: 


So, out of the dark, see our great Spring 


begins 

—Our Christ, the new Song, breaking out 
in the fields and hedgerows, 

The Heart of Man! O the new temper of 
Christ, in veins and branches! 


He comes, our Sun, to melt the eternal ice 
Of Death, the crusts of Time round the 
sunken soul— 
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Coming again in the spring of the world, 
clothed with the scarlet-coloured 

Blood of our martyrdoms, the fire of spring. 


The voice which had once been a single voice 
pleading for its own intercession has become a 
mouthpiece crying for all men; for beggar and 
rich man, tinker and tailor, the allegro negro 
cocktail-shaker as well as silly and shady Lily 
O’Grady: 
. . . With the voice of Fire I cry 
Will he disdain the flower of the world, the 
heart of Man? 


and again: 
I cry of Christ, Who is the ultimate Fire 
Who will burn away the cold in the heart of 
Man.... 


The world of the mundane mingles with the 
world of the supernatural, the world of myth 
with the world of reality: 

Now Atlas lays aside his dying world 

The clerk, the papers in the dusty office. 


For ‘the ageing Atlas of the slums’ waits, ‘de- 
voured by the days until all days are done’, 
because Miss Sitwell’s pilgrimage has brought 
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her to a point where myth and miracle become 
fused in unity. To her, a myth is true as a myth, 
just as to Chesterton fairy-tales ‘were the only 
true stories’. She realizes that the miracle of 
life exists only so long as it is seen fully, in the 
blaze of the sun, where in the failing light when 
the shadows fall 

Old people at evening sitting in the door- 

ways 
See in the broken window of the slum 
The Burning Bush reflected. 


To proclaim her message which is the uni- 
versal message of those who would have life 
and have it more abundantly, she has drilled 
herself, turning all her early experiments to- 
wards the perfection of technique, until that 
time has come when she is now ready to be a 
chalice through which that truth may pour 
which is the blood of Christ, the wine of uni- 
versal life— 

He with the bright Hair 
—The Sun Whose Body was spilt on our 
fields to bring us harvest. 
As Miss Sitwell’s pilgrimage draws to a close, 
there is but one refrain—Gloria in Excelsis Deo. 





HAROLD VICTOR ROUTH 


18 October 1878-13 May 1951 


WE record with deep regret the death on 13 May 1951 of Dr. H. V. Routh. Dr. Routh was 
one-time Professor of Latin of Toronto, Lecturer in English at Goldsmiths’ College, London, 
University Reader in English in London University, and first Incumbent of the Byron Chair 
of English Literature at Athens. He had been a member of the English Association since 
1913, served on the Executive Committee since 1944, had contributed to the Association’s 
Year’s Work in English Studies since 1920, and was a frequent contributor to English—his last 
contribution, ‘Books as Barometers’, appearing in our spring issue. Routh inspired in all 
who knew him the highest respect for his brilliant qualities, both as writer and lecturer, and 
also a sincere admiration for the courage with which he bore physical disability towards the 
close of his life. The strength and depth of his spiritual insight were evident in the paper 
‘This World’s Ideas of the Next’ which appeared in volume xi of Essays and Studies. The 
Association and the world of scholarship have lost a philosopher of keen intelligence, a 
stimulating and cheering personality, and a man of fortitude and virtue. 

















Joseph in the Wilderness 


I CANNOT pretend at all to understand 

How these things happened, or this girl I married 
Who sleeps beside me now, under the stars 

Of this wide wilderness, where Israel was lost, 
Coming with Moses out of Egypt, long ago. 


It is a strange way we are going, on a strange errand 
To which I am compelled, I, who am not given 

To converse with angels, and am unused to marvels. 
I am earth-rooted, malleable 


Only in the way of my nature, like the wood I work with. . . 


Here in this desert there is only thorn, 

A stubborn wood, even with Roman tools, 

And little enough a man can make with it. 

But it traps moonlight in a web of shadow, 

And holds the dew on its edges, like jewels. 

And were she to wake now that would please her: 
‘How beautiful it is, Joseph’, she would say 

‘All shining. A crown of thorns.’ 

I think she would say that exactly, or something like it. 


But it is better that she sleep. Her eyes unman me 

With mystery, and only when she sleeps 

Am I all male, protecting what is mine, 

In a known world, from terrors that are tangible— 
Things that have lairs and. breed and are not holy. 


It was easier in the beginning, 

When the mystery was only her maidenhood. 

Shy as a gazelle she came then, and sweet as jonquils 
On the hills of Hebron, and I trembled with desire, 
But could not touch her, for the air about her 

Was as a veil of light, a dawn-lit water, 

And there was wonder and a sounding séa. 


Even before the angel, there was wonder. 

I took her from her father like a queen 

Of verdurous country that is cool with rain, 
And held her worth above the corn of Canaan 
And was all pride. And then the angel came, 
And she was holy; she who was my bride 
Became the bride of heaven, and high kings 
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Travelled a great way bearing kingly gifts, 
While I whose only gift is in my skill 

Made him a crib. (Perhaps before the dawn 
Out of this thorn-wood I might make a pannier 
To ride the child in and relieve her arms.) 


How still they lie now, in this yellow silence 


That is like a well of sleeping echoes. 

The future is as distant as the dawn, 

The past smoothed over under all this sand. 
And we three lie alone, remote as stars, 

I and my maiden and this godling child 

I am afraid to father. His eyes are open 

Wide on the night, and fold me in their focus, 
Regarding me with something like compassion— 
If compassion there could be without experience. 


O but the night is long, and she so near. 


JAMES WALKER 


Dramatic Project as Means to Meaning 


By SAXON WALKER 


One of the misfortunes of our times is the 
schism between dramatic and literary criti- 
cism: so that whereas the dramatic critic is 
often negligent of literary values, the literary 
critic is often ignorant of what is loosely called 
theatre sense. What good taste requires is a 
balanced appreciation of dramatic art in 
which on the one hand competent stagecraft 
is not allowed to blind us to poor dramatic 
material and on the other hand good dramatic 
material is not to be excused for theatrical 
incompetence. It is not difficult to see some 
causes for the present confusion. Good drama 
is in fact both good writing and good theatre. 
Unfortunately good writing by itself is rarer 
than good theatre, and consequently it is 
natural for the dramatic critic to tend to make 
a false distinction between a play and its per- 
formance, for otherwise what else would he 
have in the way of duty to tell his readers 
through the long weeks of the year? The 
literary critic, however, preoccupied with the 
content and meaning of the play and its true 
worth, should remember the just fate accorded 


to the poetic dramas of the great nineteenth- 
century writers; and he should reflect that any 
neglect of duty in the theatrical field of litera- 
ture is a great gap in his defences against bad 
taste. Drama, in schools as amongst adults, is 
continually having its effect and forming taste, 
whether we like it or not, and it is our business 
to use this force in the cause of good taste. 
What are the remedies, and who can ad- 
minister them? The first point to note is that a 
balanced appreciation of dramatic art, having 
equal regard to the value of the play and its 
performance, is a natural appreciation. Given 
the right education such a natural appreciation 
should grow into what might be called a 
classical appreciation. It is therefore largely 
the responsibility of teachers to see that a right 
and balanced education in drama is always 
given. Unfortunately the reverse of this is what 
often exists at present, and has done for some 
time, for there will be many who remember on 
the one hand the laborious textual study of 
Shakespeare in class and on the other hand, 
and as far divorced from it as imaginable, the 
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exciting terminal or annual production of some 
competent piece of dramatic bunkum. A better, 
though far from satisfactory, answer is the type 
of Shakespearian production undertaken by 
many grammar schools. The ideal answer— 
and it is an administratively awkward one 
which the inspectorate seem to be kindlier 
towards than examining bodies and school 
staffs—is the dramatic project undertaken as 
part of the school curriculum. 

The dramatic project is essentially a full 
dramatic production, as expertly done as pos- 
sible, but with the difference that most of those 
doing the work are at the same time learning. 
Whilst the English teacher producing it should 
have always in mind the idea of the project as 
a means to understanding the meaning of the 
play, an understanding to be achieved by all 
_ concerned and by the audience too, there are 
so many valuable by-products to such an 
activity that it ought to commend itself to all 
who believe in education. To begin with, it 
fosters respect and a true discipline, and a 
highly valuable sense of service to corporate 
causes: inestimable values which none will cul- 
tivate if not the teacher of English, for such is 
a main use of English. The project is also a 
meeting-place for the arts and the sciences, 
requiring, as it normally does, goodwill and 
skilled work in the building and painting of 
sets, the making and working of lighting 
systems, the design and making of costumes, 
and countless other activities including music 
and sound-effects, scene-shifting, and the art and 
practice of make-up. Most of this work can be 
done by the pupils themselves, after guidance 
and training in the various theatrical depart- 
ments most of which have their counterparts in 
ordinary school organizations. As a corollary 
to all this the English teacher in class can 
pursue two courses of work that meet in the 
project itself. He can give training and prac- 
tice in all the arts of acting, such as elocution, 
poise, mime, gesture, posture, and impersona- 
tion; and he can, and should constantly, teach 
the interpretation of drama as literature, the 
only study that always appeals to all people, 
the study of people themselves. If the project 
is wisely conceived and effected it will integrate 
into a practical, purposeful study so many ele- 
ments, such as speech training, which by them- 
selves may tend to become precious and fanciful. 
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On the producer falls the vital responsibility 
of preserving all this activity from becoming a 
merely technical business, instead of the inter- 
pretation of a play. The point of all good pro- 
duction is that every single theatrical effect 
must be chosen, not for its own sake but as 
an illustration in terms of sight, sound, and 
movement of the meanings of the text. Even 
the longer impulses of dramatic tempo derive 
ultimately from the details of the text. Some 
of the incidental effects of this relationship can 
be illustrated best by random examples taken 
from such a project. 

The play is Macbeth. A composite design is 
required from the art department for a pro- 
gramme cover. Here is an opportunity for a 
useful study of imagery, and if the pupils can- 
not make the discovery for themselves, a few 
hints will lead them soon to the discovery that 
the prevailing images are ranged in opposing 
groups: on the one hand darkness, sickness, 
daggers, violence among men and animals, and 
so on; and on the other hand sleep, food, 
crowns, good things of day, and so on. The 
training in methodology which English is, and 
which will facilitate such a study, can be 
irrespective of the maturity of the pupils, but 
the interpretation they put upon such facts in 
terms of good and evil will vary according to 
their maturity; and the adult mind of the 
teacher need not intervene except to guide 
towards the discovery of the facts. As a class 
matures it may be offered a code of values of a 
general character, such as moderation, mean- 
ing sentiment not overreaching into senti- 
mentality, and drama not overreaching into 
melodrama; but the teacher should not foist 
judgements upon young people until they are 
of an age to contend with them. A similar 
relation should hold good between the pro- 
ducer and the actors. Instead of adopting the 
familiar method of direction, like military drill, 
by which the actors are taught exactly how to 
interpret their parts according to a precon- 
ceived and superimposed pattern, the producer 
should rather encourage them to create and 
discover their parts for themselves, only inter- 
vening later if compelled by either the gross 
error or incapability of the actor, even though 
such an abstention may amount to an act of 
faith! In matters of entrances and exits, group- 
ings, and to some extent individual movements, 
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it is of course necessary for the producer to lay 
down the law, and to prescribe patterns, and 
movements, and postures. The point here is 
that all such instructions should have a signi- 
ficance based on the meaning of the text, and 
if the intention is explained to the actors and 
shown to derive from the text itself then the 
production becomes a practical lesson in ap- 
preciation, and the unity of literary and 
theatrical values may be preserved. For 
example, at the end of the first scene in 
Macbeth we have the witches saying in chorus: 

Fair is foul, and foul is fair: 

Hover through the fog and filthy air. 
In the third scene we have the first entrance of 
Macbeth himself with his first words: 

So foul and fair a day I have not seen. 


By arranging for the repetition of a recognizable 
and significant set of postures at these points 
the producer can translate the dramatic irony 
of the text into visible theatrical terms, the 
posture underpointing the meaning. Similarly 
most of the many other instances of irony in the 
play can be translated into terms of stagecraft, 
the intention explained, and again the produc- 
tion used as a means to understanding an 
important feature of the play’s meaning. Some- 
times other aspects of stagecraft are involved. 
Scenes which might pass as comparatively un- 
important in the first reading are recognized 
for their full worth in the act of presentation. 
An example is the second scene of the third 
act, which is the pivot of the play in the sense 
that it is at this point that Macbeth gains his 
independence from Lady Macbeth, who herself 
loses her ascendancy and becomes the sleeping 
partner! This can be translated into stage 
movements, Lady Macbeth entering briskly 
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downstage and ending, spellbound, upstage; 
in some such way in fact it must be translated 


if there is to be any production at all, for pro- 
duction compels an attention to the full mean- 
ing of the text at all points. The presentation 
of this scene becomes a visual aid to the under- 
standing of both plot and character develop- 
ment. Likewise, since lighting there must be, 
we must choose an appropriate lighting plot, 
and by similar logical processes we may come 
to realize the conflict between good and evil 
through colour symbols and the use of the 
sinister left. So one could continue to elaborate 
on production methods for every speech of the 
play. In fact, to plan a production is the most 
exacting and not the least enjoyable way of 
studying a play, where time permits. 

What else, if time permits? Obviously the his- 
tory of the theatre, some acquaintance with the 
literary environment of a play and the expecta- 
tions and listening attitude of its contemporary 
audience, and a background knowledge of the 
period, are all desirable. All these may be dis- 
creetly taught. But all such knowledge, and all 
the activity of such a project, will be misapplied 
if the chosen play is unworthy. Shakespeare 
remains the best choice for such a project, 
partly because there is now an infinite number 
of right ways of presenting his plays, partly 
because he comes, in a special way, within the 
imaginative realization of adolescent imagina- 
tions, but most of all because his plays are, in 
themselves, the best. The dramatic project, 
whether or not Matthew Arnold would have 
considered it so, can transform into culture an 
energy that is otherwise all too readily dissi- 
pated in the random performance of melo- 
dramas and the desultory study of obsolete 
linguistics. 
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The Carrier 


1x horses he had, crested with terrets of bells, 
Which, with the larks’ ascending skein of song, 
Intertwined and echoed from downland track 
Or hollow lane, secret and green as the deep 
Over-arching caverns of the sea. 


His broad wheels cracked the ruts, churned into mud | 
Each shallow ford. The creak and strain of leather, 
And the slow fall of ponderous hoof, the whine 

Of wheel were the only sounds he heard all day, 

Save for the far-off sheepbells, or the round 


Bright music of the coachman’s warning horn. 
Under the tilt of his tent-like roof lay dozing 

Men in smocks spun from the sun-bleached flax, 
And girls whose linen, dried on the lavender bush, 
Was pale as a summer sky whitened by wind. 


And under awnings that flapped in a hot breeze 
In sleepy village streets, in drowsy towns, 

Or under a creaking wayside sign, they waited 
Patiently, with bundles corded up. 

Their fears, the anxious beating of their hearts 


Making a groove in time, so that, still trembling | 
As a poplar leaf flickering before storms, 

Those pitiful hearts, facing the unknown, 

Shrank, as we do, clung to their narrow rooms, 

Until school, work, war, or death broke in 


And jolted them from the warm hearth of home. 
Then, with the indifferent carrier, cresting the hills, 
They tilted from safe fields into the dangerous blue 
Far-off counties they once had watched like dreams, 
Till spire and tree, cottage and stream were plain, 


The far-off lay at hand, and mocked with likeness, 

As a mirage mocks, their own fast-fading homes. 

Turning, they saw their loved, familiar places 

In turn smudged in that blue, deluding haze, 

And wept, knowing, as we, there is no returning. 
MARGARET STANLEY-WRENCH 





India’s Language Problem 


By ERIC ARNOLD 


In August 1949 the Constituent Assembly of 
the Indian Union reached a decision on the 
question of a National Language, and it is now 
possible to consider this problem in the light of 
the discussions that have been going on in the 
educational journals for a long time before and 
since the decision was promulgated. The prob- 
lems involved are interesting in three ways: 
first, in themselves, for a study of the social and 
political influences on the development of lan- 
guage; second, as we English are very largely 
responsible for the existence of the problems 
since, during our occupation of India, the need 
for a national language was largely obscured 
by the general use of English which has resulted 
in a considerable body of opinion that would 
have favoured the retention of English as the 
National Language; and third, as the diffi- 
culties to be overcome and the solutions arrived 
at have a considerable bearing on the greater 
problem, recently felt to be acute but now 
almost forgotten, the creation or adoption of 
a World Language. A particularly interesting 
feature of this discussion is that all the material 
at the disposal of the writer of this article is in 
English and all of it is written by Indians, thus 
calling attention to the fact that all higher 
education in India has been carried on in the 
English language and that there is, at present, 
no means of carrying on a national discussion 
except in English. 

This is not the place, nor has the writer any 
claim to the necessary knowledge, to enter into 
a discussion of the linguistic tangle presented 
by the many races and communities in the 
Union. It is sufficient if the reader bears in 
mind that distances and means of contact are 
as formidable obstacles there as they are be- 
tween the peoples in Europe and that the 
peoples in the various communities have their 
own languages and literatures in much the 
same way as, shall we say? in the European 
Union or the Atlantic Defence Area each 
nation has its own language and literature. 
Indeed, the differences are in some respects 
greater in India since many of the languages 
differ not only in structure but in the script in 


which they are written. The main languages 
are derived from Sanskrit—or rather from 
Prakrit which is, as it were, the utilitarian and 
secular form of the mother tongue, and .. might 
be reasonable to compare the Prakrit group 
with those languages in Europe we call 
Romance, and to take Sanskrit as the equiva- 
lent of Latin—but of a Latin at least as current 
as it was at the time of the Renaissance. 

Possibly owing to English influence there 
had developed in India a general use of Hindu- 
stani as the lingua franca by which Indians 
from all parts could intercommunicate, but for 
the great mass of the people the only need was 
for the regional language and, where they came 
into contact with authority, for English. As all 
higher education was in English every educated 
Indian was necessarily bilingual, having at his 
command both his native language and Eng- 
lish; if he was a scholar he probably knew also 
Sanskrit and if he travelled much he probably 
used Hindustani. There were vernacular news- 
papers for local consumption and a vernacular 
literature, and English newspapers and books 
and magazines for general use. Obviously a 
nation so strongly ‘national’ as India became 
in the course of its struggle for freedom felt such 
dependence on the language of the conqueror 
to be a standing challenge to its nationhood, 
and patriotic fervour demanded the replace- 
ment of English at the earliest possible moment. 
Whether the steps taken were advisable, 
adequate, or, indeed, whether they are capable 
of bringing about a satisfactory solution is the 
subject of most of the discussion that has been 
going on in the educational press. 

The starting-point for any discussion now 
must be the relevant articles of the Constitution 
and the Report of the Bhise Committee set up 
by the Bombay Government. In the Constitu- 
tion it is laid down that: 

(i) the National Language shall be Hindi in 
the Devanagari script with the interna- 
tional form for the Indian numerals; 

(ii) for a period not exceeding fifteeni years 
the official language shall be English and 
that afterwards Parliament may provide 
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by law for English to be used for pur- 
poses specified by law; 
every five years a Commission represent- 
ing the principal provincial languages 
shall recommend to the President the 
progressive use of Hindi and the restric- 
tions in the use of English with due con- 
sideration for the non-Hindi-speaking 
areas and the public service; 

(iv) these recommendations are to be 
examined by a representative committee 
elected from the Houses of Parliament 
and the Council of States and a report 
made to the President on the recom- 
mendations; 

(v) any State may adopt any of the lan- 
guages used in that State, or Hindi, as 
its official language; 

(vi) the language of communication between 
States, and between States and the 
Union, shall be the official language 
authorized at the time, but any two or 
more States may intercommunicate in 
Hindi; 

(vii) until Parliament provides otherwise by 
law, the language of the Supreme Court 
and of all High Courts, the language of 
Bills and Amendments and of Acts of 
Parliament in all legislatures shall be 
English; 

(viii) it is the duty of the Union to promote 
Hindi and secure its enrichment by 
assimilating, without interfering with its 
genius, forms and styles and expressions 
used in Hindustani and in other lan- 
guages of India, drawing, wherever 
necessary, for its vocabulary, primarily 
from Sanskrit, and secondarily from any 
other of the languages of India. 

It will be seen that the United Provinces, 
who use Hindi, appear to have won the day; 
but the last clause gives scope for the introduc- 
tion of Hindustani. As one writer puts it, the 
Hindustani-wallahs have the substance while 
the Hindi-wallahs have the shadow, since the 
progressive assimilation of Hindustani and 
other elements into the official Hindi will 
inevitably tend to a form of Hindustani. In 
fact, as the same writer goes on to say, Hindi 
will naturally be the regional language of the 
United Provinces where it will continue to 
develop in its own way and with its own litera- 
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ture, while elsewhere the official Hindi will 
develop according to the desires and needs of 
the whole Union; so that, in no long time, 
there will be two forms of Hindi, one of which 
will have to be known by another name. 
Already the Hindi-speaking people are com- 
plaining that the use of the international form 
for the numerals is a debasement of the purity 
of their language. 

But it is when these provisions come to be 
worked out in terms of the school curriculum 
that the difficulties become formidable. The 
Bhise Committee, set up by the Government 
of Bombay, laid it down that English, which 
had been taken out of the curriculum for 
Standard V in June 1948, and for Standard VI 
in March 1949, should not be reintroduced. 
To remedy the disastrous effect this regulation 
had on Secondary Schools, which were losing 
pupils to the Primary Schools since the only 
advantage they had had to offer in the lower 
classes was the teaching of English, the Com- 
mittee recommended that the three lower 
classes of Secondary Schools should be classed 
as Primary, the consequent reduction of the 
Secondary School Course being compensated 
by transferring the first two years of the College 
Course to selected Secondary Schools. The 
Secondary Schools should not be allowed to 
charge fees for these three ‘Primary’ years (with 
a proviso that up to 25 per cent. within the 
jurisdiction of each School Board might be 
charged fees). It was hoped thus to stop the 
exodus of pupils from Secondary to Primary 
Schools, and, as a further means of equating 
these three crucial years, it was provided that 
only Matriculates should be allowed to teach 
in Standards V, VI, and VII whether in 
Primary or Secondary Schools and that they 
should be paid on the same scale. 

However, before the Report was published, 
the Government announced that English might 
be reintroduced as an optional subject for six 
periods a week in Standard VII in Secondary 
Schools, and in Standard VII of Primary 
Schools if at least fifteen pupils desired it. 
Owing to the precipitancy with which English 
was dropped there are now a number of pupils 
who have reached Standards VII and VITI who 
have not been taught English and this reintro- 
duction will, for a time, present a problem to 
the schools. And it is a serious problem for the 
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pupils since their proficiency in English, besides 
whatever value it may have in fitting them for 
their future occupation, will determine the 
value of their further education since much of 
that must continue to be carried out in English. 
Owing to the Constituent Assembly’s decision 
that English should remain the official lan- 
guage for fifteen years it is obvious that pupils 
from provinces where English has not been 
abandoned so precipitately will have an advan- 
tage in competing for All-India Services over 
children from Bombay Province. It seems 
equally obvious that the whole problem of the 
place of English in the curriculum should have 
been tackled by the Central Government, more 
especially as its decision to retain English for 
fifteen years basically affects the issue. 
Ultimately the problems connected with the 
English Language are, according to the Con- 
stitution, to be resolved in fifteen years. The 
real problem is the introduction of Hindi. 
Whether India will ever achieve a national 
language and succeed in depriving English of 
its prestige and influence is a matter of great 
concern. Obviously it is a necessity for a nation 
to have its own language—although we have 
the example of the U.S.A. and ourselves 
sharing English, to show that such an arrange- 
ment is not impossible. But between us and the 
U.S.A. there is a considerable bond of common 
origin and no suggestion of foreign domination. 
Yet, national pride notwithstanding, whatever 
solution is reached must be practicable and not 
overburdensome. In fact, one might almost 
prophesy that if too burdensome a solution is 
proposed it will fail despite all the power of 
official rescript and propaganda. It is the 
children and their teachers who will decide. 
The children’s case was the theme of a broad- 
cast over the All-India Radio by Sri M. 
Ruthnaswami, formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
Annamali University. He reproduced a con- 
versation overheard as children were coming 
home from school. The eldest, Krishna, in the 
Sixth Form, complains that he is tired, having 
had three languages to study that day, and his 
brother, Rama, in the Fourth, asks why three, 
since only the mother tongue and English are 
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compulsory. Krishna replies that, while Hindi 
is not yet an examination subject, it is necessary 
if one wants to enter Government service since 
it will one day be the official language of the 
Union. Little Leela, in Form I, declares that 
it is silly to have to learn a language like Hindi 
which is only used in the north and is as foreign 
as English, while English is much more widely 
used in the south (the scene is set in Madras 
Province). English, she continues, is a nice 
language with lots of nice books to read and 
there are no books in Hindi. Krishna replies 
that it is a patriotic duty to learn the National 
Language and the Government will provide 
money to print nice books in Hindi; and when 
Rama declares that, anyway, it is a mercy that 
Hindi is not yet compulsory, he repeats that a 
knowledge of Hindi will be necessary not only 
for work under the Central Government but 
in Regional Governments as well. Thereupon 
Rama sums up the situation: we have, he says, 
to learn Tamil because it is the mother tongue 
and the medium of instruction in school, Eng- 
lish because it is needed by scientists, doctors, 
engineers, and business men, Hindi for patriot- 
ism, and, if there are not enough Andhras in 
the school they attend in Madras, they will 
have to learn Telegu in addition to their native 
Tamil. Krishna agrees that it will crowd the 
time-table, but he says his Headmaster is clever 
at getting quarts into pint pots—and he adds 
that, since Sanskrit is the language of religion 
and culture, the Headmaster thinks they ought 
to learn that also. 

Emphasizing that these are duties of patriot- 
ism, Krishna says that the German and Italian 
children under Hitler and Mussolini had to 
crowd all sorts of military learning into their 
schooldays and the children of India must be 
equally self-sacrificing in the cause of their 
country. 

Sri Ruthnaswami ended his broadcast by 
recounting his own nightmare that followed 
this conversation: he saw the children of India 
massacred and sacrificed to Moloch and, as he 
looked, he felt an oppression on his chest which 
turned out to be the crumbling tower of Babel. 
‘ “Absit omen” for the children of India.’ 





Change in the Churchyard 


(i) 
R gaat shut the old school by the churchyard gate 
And built a new one on the townward way 
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—A change for which too long we’ve had to wait 
And, for the children, overdue, we say. 


(ii) 


The children who, at morn and evening hours, 
Ran races on the paths where dark yews wave 
And decked their hats with fading funeral flowers 
And sat, to munch their dinners, on a grave. 


(ii 
Such things disturbed the churchyard’s hallowed peace, 
And youthful brains to lawless thoughts inclined. . . . 


Yet, when I walk beneath the sombre trees, 
A foolish fancy still besets my mind. 


(iv) 
From weed-encompassed mound and sunken stone 
Where old, forgotten sleepers lie abed 
I’ve seemed to hear a kind of phantom moan. 
A sigh for those gay clamours overhead, 
Those echoes of a life once called their own! 


I can’t be sure the change has pleased the dead. 
I can’t be sure they like to be alone. 


G. M. HORT 


Dramatic Notes 


AFTER THE FESTIVAL 
By S. R. LITTLEWOOD 


In drama, as in much else, we are still in the 
midst of Festival. What is to happen after- 
wards? To hosts of guests from across the 
Atlantic and the Channel an adequate me- 
mory has been, let us hope, the eternal magic 
of Stratford and those Shakespeare-and-Shaw 
revivals in London’s theatre-land, with one or 
two other thought-inspiring productions. Some 
may complain about the comparative absence 


of fresh invention. Let them do so. The example 
set by the Festival of a hundred years ago was 
certainly no better. When we compare the new 
plays and classic adventures of 1851 with 
those of the current season we can—presuming 
it to be physically possible—pat ourselves on 
the back with both hands. 

Just by the way of a test, I have turned up our 
theatre-record of 1851. It has to be confessed that 
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anyone who reckoned future possibilities on the 
strength of what was then happening would have 
a poor basis for cheerful prophecy. In February 
came the retirement of Macready, disgusted 
with what he considered the hopeless condition 
of the stage. At Her Majesty’s and Covent 
Garden were being presented plenty of French 
and Italian operas and ballets, especially 
favoured by the dance-loving young Queen 
and her handsome Consort. Elsewhere the 
West End was as barren as it could have been 
even without the encouragement of a Festival. 
At the Haymarket Ben Webster and Buck- 
stone were doing trivial comedy and farce. At 
the Lyceum were Madame Vestris and Charles 
Mathews, facing a third bankruptcy with gay 
and picturesque but now long-forgotten musi- 
cal shows. In June, for instance, at the height 
of the season, Court Beauties, Only a Clod, 
and King Charming shared the programme. At 
the Adelphi Madame Céleste was reviving 
Buckstone’s already six-year-old melodrama, 
Green Bushes, and his other and subsequent 
woodland excursion, Flowers of the Forest. At 
the Princess’s Mr. and Mrs. Charles Kean were 
doing sentimental stuff, like Boucicault’s Love 
in a Maze, with an occasional dash of excite- 
ment in such pieces as The Duke’s Wager. But 
Edmund’s greatness was not there, nor ever 
would be. Drury Lane was in the hands of a 
mediocre actor-manager, James Anderson, 
who hoped for much from that heavy romance, 
Ingomar, but failed to attract the public, even 
at reduced prices. He retired, a ruined man, 
at midsummer. All this in Festival year. On 
the face of things no valuable new creation 
was to be seen anywhere. Yet there was one 
fact which was going to have effects beyond 
dreaming, though few recognized it at the 
time. This was the work being done at Sadler’s 
Wells by Samuel Phelps. To what was really 
the Old Vic of the period a poor clerk from the 
City made a pilgrimage to Islington on every 
evening that his purse permitted. This was 
young Brodribb, the Somerset village lad who, 
as Henry Irving, over twenty years later, after 
an arduous provincial gruelling, was to make 
the Lyceum a temple of noble and lovely art, 
with Ellen Terry after a while as his inspiring 
helper. At the same time, thanks to T. W. 
Robertson and the Bancrofts, camie the build- 
ing up of a fine comedy-tradition and, between 


them all, the foundation of a great period for 
our stage. So one never knows. There may be 
a glorious prospect in store for some young 
fellow now queuing up at the St. James’s or 
the New, or for some bright girl smiling her 
way through burlesque-revue, as Marie Wilton 
did before she thought of cleaning up the old 
Dust Hole off the Tottenham Court Road. 
One or other—or both—may be going to make 
the nineteen-seventies a wonder-age in our 
theatre. 

In what direction are developments likely? 
It is clear that improvement must come from 
the dramatist’s point of view. As those of us 
who are in constant attendance at the theatre 
cannot fail to recognize, the standard of acting 
is, on the whole, excellent. We may be lacking 
in big, dominant personalities, though we have 
actors and actresses like Dame Sybil Thorndike 
and Dame Edith Evans, Donald Wolfit, 
Laurence Olivier and Vivien Leigh, John 
Clements, Kay Hammond, and Flora Robson. 
These and many others are either waiting for 
a big chance or responding to it. The old 
trouble of capture by the films is, at any rate, 
not what it was twenty years ago, and the 
radio is not all-possessive. One can hardly 
exaggerate the sheer box-office value of come- 
dians such as Robertson Hare, Herbert Lomas, 
and Robert Morley, with Ronald Shiner and 
Walley Patch on broader lines, or of the trium- 
phant fun of Cicely Courtneidge. To me, 
moreover, the impressive memories of Festival 
year have by no means been confined to 
successes. I have been moved again and again 
by the fine acting lavished upon plays which 
have not had a chance since the first rise of the 
curtain. More than usually, indeed, during 
this Festival season it has struck me that, 
whilst the R.A.D.A.—one of the great founda- 
tions that have happened in our theatre since 
the 1851 Festival—is providing us with a steady 
flow of well-trained young actors and actresses, 
we should have an Academy for Dramatists. 
From this we might hope to get at least one 
good play a year and, say, a dozen that had 
escaped needless misdirection of the author’s 
mind. The all-important truth which has 
obviously to be learned by every tyro in the 
dramatist’s art is that his inevitable medium— 
the actor’s and actress’s power of creation and 
appeal—must be understood and used. Shake 
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speare, himself an actor, did not need to be 
taught this. Shaw, as a critic surrounded by 
men and women of the theatre—Florence 
Farr (who produced Arms and the Man), Yorke 
Stephens (his first Bluntschli), James Welch, 
Granville-Barker, and all the rest—was seldom 
without due reminder of the players’ claim. 
He also, with so many other Irishmen, was an 
actor at heart all the time. His prefaces were 
to be read; but every line of his plays was to be 
spoken. Directly he forsook the players’ mate- 
rial—tempted, perhaps, by a theme for debate 
—in Getting Married, down went the play! 
One thing that has happened since 1851 is 
vastly important, though much of its apparent 
effect may be due to other causes. It is the 
arrival of new types of intelligent women in the 
profession and in the audience. To this, so it is 
said, we owe the decline of blood-and-thunder 
melodrama, with its regulation cast of hero, 
heroine, heavy father, villain, and adventuress. 
Of the decline there is no doubt. Apart from 
a revival of Dracula, one can point to hardly a 
single example of piled-up horror on our stage 
during this Festival season. In place of those 


- old-fashioned thrillers we have nowadays a 


remarkable number of domestic comedies. We 
have had Lace on her Petticoat, Waters of the 
Moon, Who Goes There?—all of them charming 
in their treatment of domesticated women. 
These are, one notices, not always played by 
hereditary actresses. In Waters of the Moon we 
see Dame Sybil Thorndike and Dame Edith 
Evans—neither of them born to the stage. 
Dame Sybil is, we all know, a canon’s daughter 
and, as is revealed at the Haymarket, originally 
trained for a musical career. Dame Edith was 
‘discovered’ by that enlightened theatre- 
enthusiast, the Rev. Stewart Headlam, when 
she was still at school in Clapham, and recom- 
mended by him to grand old William Poel. 
Sophie Stewart, whose first ambition was 
ballet, was content, as the adorable mother in 
Lace on her Petticoat, to do practically nothing 
but sit sewing at a table. Yet she gave 
us the sense of a masterpiece. As for the en- 
chanting little Irish girl, Geraldine McEwan, 
in Who Goes There?, she was sweeping the stage 
at the Windsor Repertory when John Counsell 
noted her possession of an exquisite brogue. 
Then we have just been admiring those 
wonderful performances of Margaret Leighton, 


Celia Johnson, Renée Asherson, and Diana 
Churchill in Tchekov’s Three Sisters. As 
Tchekov died in 1904 he belonged distinctly 
to an earlier generation. He is to be regarded 
as a forerunner of the partiality for quiet 
domestic scenes. As I have suggested, the idea 
of this being only, or even mainly, due to the 
advent of educated womanhood on both sides 
of the curtain is difficult to confirm. I have 
asked many representative women whether 
they really prefer quiet studies of domestic 
life to high adventure and fierce happenings 
on the stage. The almost invariable reply has 
been that they do not. It seems that we have to 
put the vogue of domestic realism down to some 
other cause besides feminine influence— 
possibly to a lack of imagination in dramatists 
of. both sexes, or to the greater expense of a 
spectacular show with changes of scene and 
costume. Basil Dean had, we know, taken over 
twenty years to find an opportunity of reviving 
Hassan on anything like the scale of its original 
production. It may be that we miss the courage 
of our forefathers, ready as they were to face 
the risk of losing a fortune on the theatre’s 
behalf. Perhaps the Festival may bring about 
a larger outlook. In any case, we may be sure 
it will never take us back to the old mielo- 
dramatic convention. ‘Drury Lane dramas’ 
and their like have gone for ever. Shall we pay 
a sort of negative thanks? On the whole I think 
we may, though some of us will never forget 
the acting of Mrs. John Wood, Fanny Brough, 
and others. 

One more question regarding the future of 
our stage does suggest itself. What about verse? 
We have Christopher Fry and T. S. Eliot and 
some other poets, all coming along with verse 
of a more elastic order than that of the old 
heroic rhythm beloved of Victorians. Yet 
verse it is. A hearty welcome may be foretold. 
After all, verse was brought to the stage to help 
the actor, and when it is varied and genuinely 
expressive it still does so. A reversion, some 
may say! What harm is there in this? We may 
have new inventions in scenery, lighting, audi- 
tion—no more microphones, please! Laughte1 
and tears know nothing of progress. The drama 
of 2,000 years ago was as true to human nature 
as that of the Festival Year of 1851 or this— 
and human nature has not altered in historic 
times. 





Morning Song for a Lover 

N™ you are nearer than my heart 4 
. . . and yet inexorably far. I 
Sleeping, you rift my world apart; spee 
I cannot climb to where you are. a 
Behind those eyelashes, my Love, a 
lies dormant all your womanhood— a 
gentle tigress and savage dove, the 
the witches of each broomstick mood, our 
pagan and pilgrim, yield their place som 
to this one child who, like a ghost, “yas 
assumes your lovely form and face. in 
Eurydice was not more lost —a: 
in darkness when her prince forgot resp 
hell’s terms (J shall invoke you with Prof 
my kiss). Eurydice was not Cha 
more loved, and she a minor myth oa 
beside your mystery (can I alth 
then hold you by my faith?). For in estin 
your flesh two separate legends lie, the | 
two spirits share the discipline man 
that sleep and waking, birth and death ost 
and time and being you impose— 
the woman who, with every breath, flowe 
adopts the appropriate mask and poise who 
(yet have I torn the masks aside), and 
and treads my future as a stair Phor 
lightly, politely, in her pride; :. 
or in her passion makes it flare litera 
beyond the planets with her name: after 
and then the child transcending all has b 
her beauty, arrogance and flame. there 
So in my morning presence fall oma 
the attributes I deified on 
leaving the unknown, this shy grave thing 
enigma sleeping at my side. be su 
Desire is stilled beneath the wave Pressi 
and cannot now be reconciled of thi 
with a reverence such as this. “i 
But dream, my Darling, in the child Rena 
and I shall call you with a kiss. venec 
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Chaucer, The Maker, By Joun Spetrs. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

If there are too many books about Shake- 
speare, the same cannot be said of his greatest 
predecessor, but there is an even deeper mys- 
tery attached to Chaucer than that of Shake- 
speare’s ‘hidden years’. How could a poet, 
who was also a civil servant, in the infancy of 
the language and in an age unsettled even by 
our standards (Shakespeare’s Richard II affords 
some indication), write such polished poetry, 
create such telling character, and show such 
worldly wisdom—such complete and modern 
insight into the nature of men and institutions 
—as have been rarely equalled, and in some 
respects never surpassed, since his time? 
Professor Legouis, perhaps our most brilliant 
Chaucerian, attributes many of the poet’s 
qualities to his affinity with France, and his 
assimilation of French thought and feeling; 
although he never makes the mistake of under- 
estimating the profoundly English nature of 
the poet and his work. Perhaps only a French- 
man could deal in such subtleties. But all is 
not clear; there is a gap—between all that 
research into influences, environment, and 
the creative process can tell us—and the full 
flowering of our second native English poet, 
who lacked only the most fertile imagination 
and the consequent complete mastery of meta- 
phor which was Shakespeare’s; but who hardly 
merited Matthew Arnold’s famous criticism. 
It is difficult to think of a character in poetic 
literature who lives more in our imagination, 
after Falstaff, than the Wife of Bath. When all 
has been said about character and imagination, 
there is the language, the achievement of 
which is Chaucer’s greatest glory. For his un- 
surpassed skill in treating and moulding—in 
almost creating—a poetic language, is some- 
thing for which all subsequent poets can hardly 
be sufficiently grateful. For some, the final im- 
pression, if there is one—for one of the merits 
of this book is to make us reconsider the poetry 
—will be of a racy satirist, with a philosophy 
nearer to that of Voltaire (allowing for the 
Renaissance and Reformation which inter- 
vened) than to any English poet. But others 
will hardly doubt the simple sincerity of the 
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writer of that paean to Spring, the Prologue to 
the Legend of Good Women, or of the later books 
of Troilus and Criseyde, with their exquisite 
pathos. 

Mr. Speirs endeavours at the outset to 
explain Chaucer’s pre-eminence by claiming 
that the poet is in the ‘great line’ which runs 
through Shakespeare, and he is not to be 
considered in isolation. To support. this con- 
tention he draws several good comparisons, 
and a few that are less valid, as, for example, 
with the work of Mr. T. S. Eliot, surely a 
writer ‘not in Chaucer’s stars’? The author 
goes on to a careful and intelligent analysis of 
all the major works, which will always serve to 
send the reader back to the poems—a pleasure 
too much neglected, and often to broaden our 
horizon in reflection and enjoyment of them. 
A book of this sort, about this author above 
all, cannot fail to be of interest, and therefore 
of value. Much that is useful is said of the 
poet’s age and background, of the spirit of 
courtly love, and of contemporary religion. The 
quotations are frequent and well chosen. The 
analysis of Troilus and Criseyde is especially 
enlightening, «3, for example, when he shows 
us Chaucer, with all his rich and broad huma- 
nity, trying to find excuses for Criseyde when 
she fails to keep her assignation; and the author 
rightly points out, in showing her changed 
attitude to her affection for Troilus, that these 
characters develop and change. We may infer 
that, had he come later in time, Chaucer would 
have been a not inconsiderable playwright. 
Each character in the wonderful Canterbury 
Tales is enlarged by detailed comment, with 
close reference to the text. This may even 
make us turn to the less immediately attractive 
stories, such as “The Knight’s Tale’—although 
Chaucer himself was human enough to show 
boredom, on occasion. “ 

But it is in ‘The Prologue’ and “The Links’ 
to the Tales—as well as in the earlier works men- 
tioned—compact of exact observation, scath- 
ing truth, but profound tenderness, restraint, 
and abundant sense of humour, that the true 
genius of the poet is shown at its highest. 
A man of his temperament, possibly not un- 
like that of Sidney Smith, if less consistently 
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cheerful, tries to see some good in all men, 
and above all to enjoy life, in spite of its 
manifest discomforts, disappointments, and 
terrors, as great then as now. If this book 
heralds a return to that spirit, it will have 
served us well. 


D. S. WHITE 


Elizabethan Acting. By B. L. JosepH. Oxford 

University Press, 1951. 125. 6d. 

This volume, the second to appear in ‘The 
Oxford English Monographs’, has as its basic 
theme that in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries ‘stage-playing and rhetorical delivery 
were so alike, that whoever knows’ to-day 
exactly what was brought to the renaissance 
orator cannot be far from knowing at the same 
time what was done by the actor on the 
Elizabethan stage’. In support of this thesis 
Mr. Joseph cites evidence from a number of 
contemporary treatises which, as he says, have 
not been newly discovered, but many of which 
are not widely familiar, even to students of 
the period. Thus Richard Flecknoe in his 
Short Discourse of the English Stage said of 
Burbage that he ‘had all the parts of an ex- 
cellent orator (animating his words with speak- 
ing, and Speech with Action)’. And Action 
is defined by Thomas Wright in The Passions of 
the Mind as ‘a naturall or artificiall modera- 
tion, qualification, modification or composition 
of the voice, countenance, and gesture of the 
bodie proceeding from some passion, and apt 
to stir up the like’. He also stated that ‘in the 
substance of externall action for the most part 
oratours and stage-players agree’. 

Even more pertinent to Mr. Joseph’s pur- 
pose is John Bulwer’s two-part treatise, 
Chirologia and Chironomia (1644). In this he 
gave a detailed account of the use of the hand, 
arms, and fingers in rhetorical delivery, and 
provided plates illustrating the gestures, which 
are reproduced in Mr. Joseph’s book and 
form one of its most valuable features. Another 
Renaissance synonym for rhetorical delivery 
was Pronunciation, which, according to Sir 
Thomas Wilson in The Art of Rhetorique, 
‘standith partly in fashioning the tongue, and 
partly in framing the iesture’. All this formed 
part of the Renaissance educational system in 
the school and in the university where it was 
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stimulated by the acting of plays in Latin and 
in the vernacular. The attention given to 
details of gesture may be illustrated from a 
passage which Mr. Joseph quotes from 
Bulwer’s Chironomia. 


‘The moving and significant extention of 
the Hand is knowne to be so absolutely 
pertinent to speech that we together with a 
speech expect the due motion of the Hand to 
explaine, direct, enforce, apply, apparrell 
& to beautifie the words men utter which 
would prove naked, unlesse the cloathing 
Hands doe neatly move to adorne and hide 
their nakednesse.’ 


Another part of the Renaissance training 
stressed by Mr. Joseph is the instruction in the 
use of sententia. On the stage such a ‘sentence’ 
often closes a scene and is given emphasis by 
the use of rhyme. Every one will remember 
such instances, but an unrhymed example 
which Mr. Joseph recalls is Nerissa’s eulogy on 
being ‘seated in the meane’, on which Portia 
comments, ‘Good sentences and well pro- 
nounced.’ 

A further Renaissance feature, based on its 
social convention, had its bearing on the 
stage. This was ‘Decorum’, which distinguished 
persons and classes according to degree. Thus 
the king in drama is treated with ceremony by 
his nobles, who in their turn are differentiated 
from the commoners by their superior elegance 
of speech, dress, and weapons. But can one 
go all the way with Mr. Joseph when he says of 
Elizabethan acting, ‘in each case, in that of 
rank, of age, and of occupation, the distin- 
guishing or typifying mark was regarded as the 
result of a spiritual cause; where we might see 
a habit of body, the Elizabethans were aware 
of a habit of mind’? Is not this asking too 
much not only of the ‘groundlings’ but of their 
betters in the theatre? And while one agrees 
that it was the performer’s business to com- 
municate by means of action all the literary 
quality of the lines that he speaks; one wonders 
how far a typical Elizabethan audience would 
have responded to Mr. Joseph’s subtle inter- 
pretation of the sonnet dialogue between 
Romeo and Juliet at their first meeting, or to 
his detailed vindication of the claim that in 
the first three scenes of Hamlet Shakespeare 
launched the play ‘with as superb a piece of 
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exposition as is to be found in the whole of 
drama’. 

But whatever points may be raised, no one 
can read this scholarly and suggestive book 
without receiving from it fresh light on aspects 
of Elizabethan drama both in the study and in 
the theatre. 

F. 8. BOAS 


Antony and Cleopatra. Edited by Joun Dover 
Wuson. The New Shakespeare. Cambridge 
University Press. 125. 6d. 

Shakespearian scholarship is not an end in 
itself, but a means to the appreciation of 
dramatic poetry: scientific criticism is intrinsi- 
cally incapable of doing more than carrying 
us to the point where imagination and intui- 
tion take over. Poetry itself is the implacable 
enemy of a too rigid limitation on interpreta- 
tion. Its very life is in imagination, associations, 
emotional overtones, and all those supple poises 
of the spirit that defy formal demonstration in 
terms of academic disquisition. 

Professor Dover Wilson will certainly start 
some lively arguments about Antony and 
Cleopatra, or ‘Cleopatra and her Antony—for 
its interest has generally been that way round’, 
and the coin reproduced in his frontispiece has 
come down heads with the irresistible lady on 
top. He strongly opposes Lord David Cecil, 
who takes the Granville-Barker view that the 
play is more concerned with high politics than 
grand passion and completes the story begun 
in Julius Caesar. But that view is persuasive, 
especially as recently restated by Willard 
Farnham: ‘Shakespeare does not organise his 
tragedy as a drama of the love of Antony and 
Cleopatra, but as a drama of the rise and fall 
of Antony in the struggle for world rulership 
that takes place after he has met Cleopatra.’ 
Dover Wilson himself is understood to be 
modifying his views in this direction. 

Many readers will impenitently wish for 
More, not less, controversial discussion. 
Imagery is now a subject not to be passed over 
because it is difficult to demonstrate a disci- 
pline that will command the assent of scientific 
scholarship. When Dover Wilson writes, ‘The 
only deity he mentions is Isis, a name he finds 
in Plutarch, and it recurs so often that jit is 
obvious he had no other to make play with’, 
one wonders if he has any notion what Isis 


and the moon mean in relation to Cleopatra 
herself in this poem. But this launches us on a 
fresh argument, and that is far from the least 
attraction of Dover Wilson’s introductions of 
Shakespeare. 

ROY WALKER 


Next to Shakespeare. By Auine M. Taytor. 

Duke University Press (C.U.P.). 453. 

Dr. Taylor’s book is in the main intended 
for the student of the theatrical past, the bulk 
of her space being devoted to.the London stage 
history of Otway’s two most famous plays, 
The Orphan and Venice Preserved. This is sound, 
accurate, scholarly work, based upon exten- 
sive knowledge of the personalities and achieve- 
ments of the players concerned since 1680, and 
upon a true appreciation of the various gradual 
changes in the conditions of production and the 
attitude of audiences. The only judgement 
which rings oddly is Dr. Taylor’s appraisal of 
Mrs. Cibber, whose letters to Garrick are so 
much to the point, as:less intellectual than 
Mrs. Pritchard, who was virtually illiterate 
and referred to by Dr. Johnson as ‘an inspired 
idiot’. 

The book also contains critical analyses of 
the two plays and of Otway’s reputation. 
These are of much more than specialized 
interest, for, as the title indicates, Otway was 
placed next to Shakespeare by such diverse 
great ones as Pope, Goldsmith, Garrick, and 
Scott. 

Otway was a lesser master of dramatic con- 
struction, and that these plays held the stage 
for so long was largely due to the speed and 
sweep of their action, plus the fact that each 
contained two big male parts. Their verse is 
high-flown in places—Dr. Taylor calls this 
‘over-lush’—but seldom bombastic, and the 
audiences of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries accepted, as we no longer do, that 
Restoration tragedy was nurtured in an heroic 
convention calling for rhetorical histrionics 
that were semi-operatic in their nature. 

The Orphan proved the less enduring of the 
two plays, for by about 1780 audiences had 
reached approximately the modern position 
of considering that if, through a deception, 
a gentleman had ravished his brother’s wife, 
thinking her his brother’s mistress, this, though 
regrettable, hardly called for three’ suicides. 
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‘Venice Preserved had a great deal more life 
in it. The plot deals with the old heroic conflict 
of love and friendship in a setting of Venetian 
conspiracy that must have been very topical 
when the Popish Plot was fresh in men’s minds, 
and gave the play renewed impetus in each 
succeeding age when plotting was on foot, 
whether Jacobite or Jacobin. 

The uxorious Jaffier, having joined his 
soldier friend Pierre in the conspiracy mainly 
from a private grudge against his Senator 
father-in-law, gives the conspirators his wife 
Belvidera and a dagger as hostages for his good 
faith. When, at Belvidera’s instance, he then 
betrays his associates to the Senate, his honour 
demands that he should redeem his pledge by 
stabbing her. Artificial as this situation is, it is 
eminently one which three capable artists can 
attack with zest and effect. 

This admixture of political conspiracy with 
domestic issues centring round the gentleman’s 
code of honour is a curious and unusual 
feature of Venice Preserved that has always made 
it difficult to know where the audience’s sym- 
pathy should rest. Dr. Taylor is lucid and con- 
vincing in her explanation that the problem 
arises from Otway’s need to equate his stage 
conspirators with the political aspects of the 
Popish Plot. Tory Otway needed conspirators 
and heroic figures for his drama, but since they 
could not be allowed to be Whig ‘patriots’ of 
the 1682 vintage, they were carefully provided 
with non-political motives for their conspiring. 

The brief and coarse comic underplot of the 
lecherous old Senator Antonio and the courte- 
san Aquilina, the ‘Nicky-Nacky’ scenes as they 
are called, are a savage satire upon Lord 
Shaftesbury. On these scenes Dr. Taylor is 
illuminating, though her contention that the 
oldest conspirator, Renault, represents another 
aspect of Shaftesbury is not likely to meet with 
general agreement, as she herself seems to be 
aware at moments. 

8T VINCENT TROUBRIDGE 


The Agamemnon of Aeschylus. Translated by 
Louris MacNgtce. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

The English Stage 1850-1950. By Lynton 
Hupson. Harrap. 10s. 6d. 

Shakespeare Survey No. 4. Edited by ALLARDYCE 
Nico... Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 
Reading is hardly a fair test of Mr. Mac- 


Neice’s translation of the Agamemnon, since it 
was written primarily for the stage. It is not an 
interpretation of the play’s thought or of the 
greatness of its idea. Mr. MacNeice is a poet 
in his own right, and his Agamemnon is a poem 
in its own right; he neither embroiders nor 
amplifies the sense in such a way as to bring 
out those allusions and undertones of meaning 
which are lost to the modern reader in the 
absence of such aids. His poem is austere, and 
it is also flexible, but it has these qualities in 
an intellectual rather than an emotional sense, 
It addresses itself to the mind and to the ear, 
not to the heart. It is never stirring. It does not 
create the mood of tragedy. 

That is justifiable, since the Agamemnon is 
something more than a tragedy, but in Mr, 
MacNeice’s version the play is something less; 
and the reason why his diction appears to lack 
the qualities of dramatic speech lies in his dis- 
regard of the need for variety. Variety is 
achieved in the patterns of his verse, but not in 
the impact of lines and speeches. There is 
contrast, certainly, in the form of the speeches 
and of course in their content, but there is not 
enough of it in the emphasis which they carry; 
and their effectiveness as drama is thereby 
reduced. None the less his dramatic sense is 
confirmed by the moment at which he chooses 
to introduce Clytemnestra. This occurs near 
the end of the Chorus’s first speech: 


To know in advance is to sorrow in advance. 
The facts will appear with the shining of the 
dawn. 


Enter cLYTEMNESTRA— 
That is admirable. 


Mr. Lynton Hudson modestly describes his 
survey as a scrap-book of those ‘unconsidered 
trifles’ (inventions, social changes, develop 
ments in education) which have influenced the 
history of the drama in England. He ha 
shrewd things to say about the audiences at the 
old Prince of Wales’s under the Bancrofts, at 
the Lyceum under Irving, and at the Court 
under Vedrenne and Barker. Mr. Hudson's 
touch is a good deal less sure when he comes t0 
review more recent history, and his tendency 
to over-simplify facts gives rise to such naive 
passages as the following : Somerset Maugham's 
‘practical aim of independence decided him t0 
write to the tastes of the public . . . . So fora 
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while he added his contribution to the store of 
amusing plays . . . and soon had three plays 
running concurrently’. Is it then enough to 
‘decide to write to the tastes of the public’? 
Many a man has done so before and since 
Maugham, without thereby ‘adding his contri- 
bution to the store of amusing plays’, to say 
nothing of producing three concurrently—as 
a matter of fact it was four, not three. Mr. 
Hudson here throws as little light on the nature 
of Maugham’s achievement as a playwright as 
he does on Lilian Baylis’s work by saying that 
she staged ‘in due course’ all thirty-six of Shake- 
speare’s plays at the Old Vic.. What on earth 
was ‘due’ about a course so remarkable? 

The fourth annual volume of Shakespeare 
Survey is principally directed towards the study 
of criticism during the past half-century (Mr. 
Kenneth Muir) and to Shakespeare’s use of 
his sources (Mr. Hardin Craig and Miss M. C. 
Bradbrook). Thereafter the direction changes 
many times, without losing impetus or scrupu- 
lousness of method. It takes in articles on the 
cult of Shakespeare in Slovakia and Yugo- 
slavia, on the question whether the Globe 
Theatre had a ‘Tarras’ (Mr. G. F. Reynolds), 
on tradition in acting (Mr. John Gielgud), 
and on recent productions by Mr. Hugh Hunt 
and Mr. Peter Brook (Mr. Richard David). 
Mr. David’s article is illustrated by excellent 
photographs, but it is a shock to find that one 
of the captions attributes the décor by Mr. 
Berkeley Sutcliffe to the non-existent firm of 
Berkeley and Sutcliffe. 

JULIAN HALL 


Poetry and Faith. By Aucustus Raut. The 

Bodley Head. 12s. 6d. 

In the first two essays collected in this 
volume, Mr. Ralli contends that only through 
Imagination do we touch the essential factors 
of life, and expands the doctrine of the Epistle 
of St. James that ‘Faith without works is dead 
being alone’. In the six studies grouped under 
the title ‘Poetry and Faith’ he protests against 
the tendency of so-called scientific criticism 
which is directed by and to the specialist rather 
than felt by the cultured layman. 

In Homer he unconsciously declares himself 
an advocate for compulsory Greek, for he 
shows that no translation can convey the 
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Homeric combination of concern with the ac- 
tive life of humanity and detachment from it. 

He views Horace as ‘a man of the world of 
the best kind’, enjoying the amenities of social 
life with ‘the same wise restraint he showed in 
the fashioning of words’. 

Virgil he believes was accepted by the Medi- 
eval Church as a ‘soul naturally Christian’ 
largely because he voices the democratic mes- 
sage of human brotherhood. 

In The Divine Comedy he watches not for 
reflections of Medieval Philosophy, Science, 
and Political Thought but for the evidence of 
Dante’s personal character, beliefs, and imagi- 
nation. The summary of the upward progress 
of the purified soul, shown in stages in “The 
Paradiso’, should be helpful even to advanced 
students of Dante. 

For the general reader the most important 
feature of the essay on Shakespeare is its insist- 
ence that Shakespeare, ‘though for all time, 
is also of an age in history’—the age of the 
Renaissance. The atmosphere of that age is 
reflected in all the Comedies; and Hamlet, ‘a 
bridge between the Comedies and the Trage- 
dies’, exhibits a gentleman of the Renaissance 
overwhelmed by the collapse of his rich and 
happy social background. 

Mr. Ralli sees the young Milton as ‘a Poet 
who perfectly reconciled Art and Life’, and 
holds that when he exchanged literature for 
politics his verse lost a quality it never re- 
captured. ‘There remained in his character 
one earthly spot never etherealized into poetry. 
He could not forgive his enemies, . . . lost faith 
in life, and failed to achieve philosophic calm.’ 
Here perhaps insufficient allowance is made for 
the psychology of the blind, who impervious to 
fresh visual impressions brood upon old memo- 
ries. 

The most original feature of the essay on 
Wordsworth is the recognition in his verse of 
a sensation of Awe, culminating in Terror, 
created by his experiences in France, which 
rises from his subconscious mind in sleep. 

To many readers these essays may appear 
over-full of quotations; but they must needs 
recognize them as the overflowings of a mind 
packed to capacity with literary harvestings. 
On the other hand the text has many phrases 
which appear, and might be used, as quotations. 
Space allows a citation of only three of these 
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aphorisms: ‘Enjoyment of the present is a form 
of religion that has been underrated.’ ‘Some 
persons do not wait for death to put on im- 
immortality’. ‘Knowledge of the unseen world 
comes only through mastery of the seen’. 
LAURA M. RAGG 


Collected Poems. By ANDREW Younc. Wood en- 
gravings by Joan Hassa.i. Jonathan Cape. 
10s. 6d. 


Gollected Poems. By Atrrep Noyes. John 
Murray. 215. 


Poets of Nature are generally concerned 
either with the beauty of earth and sky or, like 
Wordsworth, with some philosophy, not to say 
religion, of which it is the outward and visible 
sign. Canon Young differs from these. His 
poems are nearly all vignettes of field and wood- 
land, with, it would seem, a predilection for 
winter; they are minutely true records, and 
might be called Dutch Exteriors. The scenes 
depicted, drawn from many parts of England 
and Scotland, and even from the Jura, stir 
recollection, and give intense and unhack- 
neyed pleasure, even when they are the whole 
poem. Take such lines as 

The swallows twisting in the air 

Round unseen corners here and there. 

But continually the picture ends in a thought, 
never trite and often moving; as in An Old 
Road and, above all, the last two stanzas of The 
Flood. Very occasionally there is a flat ending 
or a needlessly broken rhythm; nearly all have 
their own peculiar perfection. 

The word ‘collected’ in the title is not quite 
correct; at least two of Canon Young’s best 
poems, Good Friday and Moschatel, which were 
chosen for The Modern Muse, do not appear 
here. Nicodemus, which does, a most remarkable 
small play drawn from the Gospel according to 
St. John, has been performed and broadcast; 
it is good to have it. 

A word should be said of the many exquisite 
wood-engravings. 

If Canon Young carves cherry-stones, 
Mr. Noyes works in timber. Like Swinburne, 
he suffers from what Coleridge called ‘nimiety’. 
Nearly all his poems would be much better for 
being much shorter. Thus, of the eleven 
stanzas of Creation, the first, the third, and the 


first half of the fourth, with a little rehandling, 
would make an exceedingly fine poem; the 
rest merely spoil it. This fault he can over- 
come; Bird of Delight and At Venice are 
examples of beauty in perfect compass, and 
there are others. Like many poets he has 
clearly deepened with advancing age—on the 
supposition that the arrangement is chrono- 
logical. The Shadow, for example, obviously a 
late poem, is profound and deeply moving. 

Of the long poems, Drake is a surprisingly 
readable epic in blank verse, incidentally 
remarkable as the work of a Roman Catholic 
poet. 

He has a strong sense of rhythm and a great 
deal of humour too; Forty Singing Sailors and 
The New Duckling are examples. To sum 
up: while the body of poetry of very high 
quality here is not large, the volume contains 
a great deal that is extremely enjoyable, which 
is more than can be said for the works of many 
poets. 

ARUNDELL ESDAILE 


Ezra Pound. Essays edited by PETER RussELL. 
Peter Nevill. 125. 6d. 


Seventy Cantos. By Ezra Pounp. Faber & Faber. 
255. 

The Letters of Ezra Pound. Edited by D. D. 
Paice. Faber & Faber. 25s. 


The ABC of Reading. By Ezra Pounp. Faber & 
Faber. 8s. 6d. 


‘No, you can’t see Mr. Pound’, once said his 
concierge, ‘he’s in bed with three ice-bags 
round his head. You see, he wrote a poem last 
night.’ At that time Mr. Pound was living in 
Paris and writing some of his better poetry. 
Born in Idaho in the far Mid-West in 1885, he 
had gained a Master’s degree in Romance 
languages and had been appointed a lecturer, 
only to be removed ‘for being too much the 
Latin Quarter type’. After travelling by cattle- 
ship to Gibraltar and walking to Venice, he 
had reached London in 1909, and after the 
war had gone to live in Paris. As his concierge 
attested, the ‘sardonic colloquialism’ of his 
verse (in Mr. Peter Russell’s apt phrase) was 
not achieved without effort. 

In Paris in 1922 a younger friend, Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, placed before Mr. Pound (as Mr. Eliot 
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himself tells us in Mr. Russell’s book) ‘the 
manuscript of a sprawling chaotic poem called 
The Waste Land which left [Pound’s] hands, 
reduced to about half its size, in the form in 
which it appears in print’. Part of the corre- 
spondence between the poets is published in 
the new volume of Letters. But, as Mr. Eliot 
makes clear, Mr. Pound’s influence from 1915 
to 1922 was exerted not only by critical com- 
ments but by forceful conversation, and by a 
kind of poetry, novel in English though less 
novel in French, which Mr. Eliot found con- 
genial. That poetry involved the juxtaposition 
of passages from poets of different eras, and 
echoes of happenings widely separated in space 
and time, but often tending, as presented by 
the poet, to suggest that the urban civilization 
of modern man falls far short of scenes and 
periods in the past. The method of The Waste 
Land, with its fragments of six languages, in- 
cluding Sanskrit, and its reminiscences of 
thirty-five authors, is similar to the method of 
Mr. Pound; nor does its tone contrast sharply 
with such lines as these in Canto VII of 
Mr. Pound’s long poem, which was begun at 
least as early as 1916: 


‘Beer-bottle on the statue’s pediment! 

‘That, Fritz, is the era, to-day against the 
past, 

‘Contemporary.’ And the passion endures. 

Against their actions, aromas. Rooms, 
against chronicles. 

Smaragdos, chrysolithos; De Gama wore 
striped pants in Africa 

And ‘Mountains of the sea gave birth to 
troops’. 


Yet it is the work of Mr. Eliot, not that of 
Mr. Pound, which is well known; and rightly 
so. Indeed, Mr. Pound’s influence on English 
poetry, which has been considerable, has 
been effective mainly through the medium of 
Mr. Eliot. As Mr. Heath-Stubbs points out, 
a sense of depth is ultimately wanting in 
Mr. Pound’s work, but is to be found in that of 
Mr. Eliot. And in an entertaining article pub- 
lished in English in 1938 the late Martin Gilkes 
contrasted the genuine scholarship of Mr. Eliot 
with the pretended erudition of Mr. Pound, 
and exposed finaily Mr. Pound’s handling of 
Latin. 

“Very few and very weary’, said Macaulay 
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of The Faerie Queen, ‘are those who are in at the 
end, at the death of the Blatant Beast.’ (In fact 
the Blatant Beast does not die.) Not many 
readers will read every word of the first 
Seventy Cantos, now reprinted, of Mr. Pound’s 
unfinished poem. As Mr. R. A. Hume pointed 
out in a recent article in English, it is difficult 
to detect a design. Although all his life he has 
‘fought dullness wherever he encountered it’, 
Mr. Pound has created it also. The reader re- 
pelled by some of the more bizarre and idio- 
syncratic of the later Cantos, well-intentioned 
as they are, may well find something sadly 
symbolic in Mr. Eliot’s reminiscence of 
Mr. Pound in his eager Paris days, offering 
clothing to struggling artists, ‘though his shoes 
and underwear were almost the only garments 
which resembled those of other men sufficiently 
to be worn by them’. 

The 450 pages of selected letters (1907-41) 
make lively reading in small doses, throw 
curious sidelights on recent literary history, 
and contain statements not easily paralleled 
elsewhere: for example, Thucydides is ‘Fleet 
Street muck’, and ‘After Villon one can, I 
think, skip everything down to Heine’. In the 
reprinted ABC of Reading, authorities and 
quotations are often used as the drunken man 
used the lamp-post, for support rather than 
illumination. It is an ABC by a writer blind to 
many letters of the alphabet. 

PETER LEYLAND 


The Enchaféd Flood or The Romantic Iconography 
of the Sea. By W. H. Aupen. Faber & Faber. 
10s. 6d. 


Mr. Auden’s interpretation of certain aspects 
of Romantic Literature is, at first reading, as 
provocative as are the notes and observations 
in his New Year Letter. Like these notes, his 
interpretations of Wordsworth’s dream of the 
shell and the stone in Book V of The Prelude, of 
the poetry of Baudelaire and Rimbaud, and, 
above all, of Moby Dick tease by omitting links 
in the logical presentation of his thesis. Mr. 
Auden’s main line of approach is simple 
enough: the sea (or the desert) is for the 
romantic poet a place of peril and of trial, yet 
the sea-voyage (or the crossing of the desert) is 
undertaken because only in such trial can the 
romantic poet assert his freedom. The romantic 
poet, according to Mr. Auden, projects himself 
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into heroes who are descended from the arche- 
types of Ishmael, the exile, or of Don Quixote, 
the spiritual explorer, and who achieve their 
precarious and ill-starred freedom by leaving 
the community of the friendly city and em- 
barking on a voyage on the boundless ocean. 
Mr. Auden supports his interpretations by an 
analysis of images in the works chosen; his 
interpretation of Moby Dick shows a very real 
penetration, and resembles in its conclusions 
F. O. Matthiessen’s work on Melville. 

What then are the reasons for one’s dissatis- 
faction with Mr. Auden’s essay? In the first 
place, he oversimplifies the literary evidence 
by erecting a theory ofromanticism on specially 
selected passages. The quotation from the 
dream of the shell and the stone from The 
Prelude is not seen in its proper context, where 
it seems introduced by Wordsworth as evidence 
for the self-educating process which is the 
theme of The Prelude. In Mr. Auden’s quota- 
tions from Baudelaire he similarly over- 
emphasizes images that happen to suit a 
preconceived theory of the romantic poet as 
a tragic explorer. Next, one’s suspicions are 
roused by Mr. Auden’s recurrent stress on the 
need for the contemporary poet to help in 
building the Good City. ‘We live in a new age 
. .. when the necessity of dogma is once more 
recognized, not as the contradiction of reason 
and feeling but as their ground and foundation, 
in which the heroic image is not the nomad 
wanderer through the desert or over the ocean, 
but the less exciting figure of the builder, who 
renews the ruined walls of the city.’ In other 
words romantic poetry, in Mr. Auden’s 
opinion, does not suit the present age, which 
requires poetry attenuated by subservience to 
dogma. How does Mr. Auden know all this, 


and how does his knowledge affect a considera- 
tion of the aesthetic values of romantic poetry? 
Is Shelley (whom Mr. Auden does not men- 
tion) consigned to outer darkness? Does Mr, 
Auden really imagine that it matters a jot 
(assuming for the moment his statements to be 
true) when he asserts ‘small wonder then if 
their capacity for experience was burned out 
quite early, like Wordsworth’s, or if the ability 
to express vanished in a welter of feelings like 
Coleridge’s, or if the man himself suffered from 
spleen, like Baudelaire’? We seem to have 
moved a long way from the wiser affirmation of 
The New Year Letter, in which poets were praised 
by Mr. Auden for having overcome the handi- 
cap of 
‘Soiled, shabby, egotistic lives’ 

in their work, and for having transformed ‘the 
wild furies of the past’ into charity and delight 
by their creative activity (New Year Letter, 
Il. 99-126). 

Finally, Mr. Auden clearly knows too much 
about ultimate truths of a religious nature to 
qualify as a sound critic of romantic poetry. 
Very few of the poets from whom he quotes had 
Mr. Auden’s muscular assurance about love, 
temptation, and man’s station in the universe. 
They should, perhaps, not be regarded as un- 
fortunate or lacking in wisdom for that reason. 
Mr. Auden appears to have read Kierkegaard; 
further acquaintance with Either/Or and the 
Unscientific Postscript may show him that the 
problem of the relation of aesthetic and moral 
values (already disastrously over-simplified in 
the notes to The New Year Letter) cannot be 
resolved by emphasis on a few selected symbols, 
or by pride in the truths of Christian dogma. 

JOHN E. HOUSMAN 


POEMS OF TODAY, FOURTH SERIES 


In May Messrs. Macmillan published for the 
Association Poems of Today, Fourth Series. 
The aim of the compilers has been ‘to bring 
together a selection of the best English poetry 
published in this country between 1938 and 
1947’. It is hoped that the volume will repeat 
the conspicuous success of its predecessors. The 


first volume of the series was published in 
August 1915 under the aegis of Sir, then Mr., 
E. K. Chambers. The Association is indebted 
for the continuance of this labour of love to 
the compilers of Series Four—Professor V, de S. 
Pinto, Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton, Mr. 
L. A. G. Strong, and Miss Viola Garvin. 
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REPRINTS, NEW EDITIONS, AND TRANSLATIONS 


We welcome the following: Macbeth edited by 


Kenneth Muir, the first volume of the new 
Arden Shakespeare (Methuen) which em- 
bodies the latest findings of scholarship. Read- 
ings on the Character of Hamlet (Allen & Unwin) 
compiled by Claude C. H. Williamson and 
containing the views of over 300 literary critics 
on the Prince of enigmas. Collected Essays in 
Literary Criticism (Faber & Faber), in which 
Herbert Read has revised his volume of Col- 
lected Essays first published in 1938, and in 
which he deals both with general aesthetic 


theories and individual authors from Froissart 
to Henry James. In Greek Poetry for Everyman 
(Dent) F. L. Lucas provides an admirable 
verse translation of a remarkably representa- 
tive collection of the best Greek poets, and in 
Translations from Greek Poetry (Allen & Unwin) 
R. C. Trevelyan has achieved the same on a 
more selective scale. Oedipus Rex (Faber) is an 
effective translation of Sophocles into modern 
English verse by Dudley Fitts and Robert 
Fitzgerald. ; 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


SELECTED books received and recommended: 
Prose 


The Day’s Work. Macmillan’s School Kipling. 55. 
The Way of Adventure, edited by A. E. M. and J. S. 
Bayuiss. Macmillan. 45. 


Poetry 
Poems of the War Years, compiled by M. Wotiman. The 
Scholar’s Library. Macmillan. 4s. 
Modern Poetry, chosen by Rosert Lynp. Teaching of 
English Series. Nelson. 2s. 6d. 
This Half-Century. Fifty poems from 1900 to 1950, chosen 
by N. L. Cray. Heinemann. 5s. 


Poetry 


OnE is told that owing to, paper shortage and 
high costs of production it is impossible to get 
poetry published. Yet, since our last issue, we 
have received so many ‘slim volumes’, con- 
taining poems ancient and modern, original 
and translated, individual and in anthologies, 
that, owing to paper shortage and high costs 
of production, we cannot possibly review them 
all. 

Perhaps the most interesting venture of the 
moment, from the point of view of the new 
poet, is the ‘Poems in Pamphlet’ series in- 
augurated this year by the Hand and Flower 
Press. Their plan is to publish each month a 
thirty-two-page pamphlet of poems by one 
author who has not been published in book 
form before. At the end of the year they will 
issue title-pages and tables of contents which 


Teaching of English 


The English Subjects Synthesis, Its Theory and Practice, by 
F. C. Harrop. Christophers. 6s. 

The Pronunciation of English, by DANiEL Jones. Cambridge 
University Press. 10s. 6d. 

Good English: How to Write It, by G. H. Vatums. Pan 
Books, 2s. 

Preparation and Practice in Précis-Writing, by James M. 
Cuartton. Oxford University Press. 6s. 

Pattern in English: A Fresh Approach to Grammar, by W. H. 
Mrrtins. Allen & Unwin. 45. 6d. 

Delight in Books, by S. P. B. Mats. Wheaton & Co. 4s. 6d. 


Review 


will enable the subscribers to have the twelve 
volumes bound up into one anthology. The 
cost of each pamphlet is only a shilling, and 
they are well printed. The publishers have 
chosen well, and the first four poets, Charles 
Causley, Charles Higham, Rob Lyle, and 
Robert Waller, are all interesting in material 
and up to a good standard in craftsmanship. 
We watch with interest for the rest of the series. 

Sydney Tremayne wants no introduction: 
poetry-lovers need only to be told that he has 
published another book. Perhaps the most 
striking feature of his lyrics is the surprising and 
apparently inconsequent last lines of many of 
them: ‘And trains went in and out of Charing 
Cross’, ‘I see a shadow bruise your face’, ‘Only 
the crow...’. 

Monk Gibbon and Douglas Gibson are of 
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the same lyric school. They sing of town and 
country, of war and peace and human rela- 
tionships. Monk Gibbon also writes what he 
calls ‘disembodied lyrics’, very short prose 
pieces such as After War: ‘Now God be thanked 
that brought us from that hour, and gave us in 
the finish quietness, and quiet roads again, and 
quiet sleep.’ 

Our harvest contains not only lyric poetry 
but also dramatic and epic. Here is Ronald 
Duncan’s new play, written for the Festival 
production in Salisbury Cathedral—a worthy 
successor to This Way to the Tomb, and one 
which may become popular for amateur pro- 
duction in church, for which it is admirably 
arranged, though one wonders whether some 
Church of England communities may not find 
it rather too much devoted to Our Lady to suit 
their taste. 

The most striking book of the whole collec- 
tion, Vision, by B. R. Gibbs, comes from 
Philadelphia: it is the winner of the thousand- 
dollar prize for a poem on ‘Individual and 
International Morality’. It contains twenty 
pages of free verse, purporting to be an auto- 
biography of a man blinded in war—an auto- 
biography, not of fact, but of sensation. This 
is a mild description of a work so vivid and 
readable, so coarse and lovable and funda- 


mental as to challenge comparison with the 
autobiographies of Sean O’Casey. America 
published this book, but it belongs to England; 
the landscape and the language are English 
and it should find its place in the literature of 
England. 


Books mentioned above: 

Poems in Pamphlet, by CHartes CausLey, CHARLES 
HicHam, Ros Lyie, Rospert WALLER. Hand & 
Flower Press. 1s. each. 

The Hardest Freedom, by SypNey TREMAYNE. Collins. 6s. 

This Insubstantial Pageant, by Monx Grsson. Phoenix 
House. tos. 6d. 

The Singing Earth, by Doucitas Grsson. Heinemann, 
8s. 6d. 

Our Lady’s Tumbler, by Ronatp Duncan. Faber. 8s. 6d. 

Vision, by B. R. Gress. University of Pennsylvania. 


Also received: 


The Rent that’s due to Love, an anthology of Welsh poetry 
from the sixth to the nineteenth centuries, with Eng- 
lish translations by Proressor Gwyn WILLIAMS. 
Edition Poetry London. 7s. 6d. 

Poems (1646), by Tuomas Puttporr. Edited by L. C. 
Mart. A collection which has not hitherto been 
reprinted since its first appearance in 1646. University 
Press of Liverpool. 5. 

Selected Poems of Fohn Clare, edited by GEOFFREY GRIGSON. 
Routledge & Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

Selected Verse of C. 7. Dennis, chosen and introduced by 
Arc H. Cutsuouo. A selection from the works of the 
Australian poet who made his name with The Senti- 
mental Bloke in 1915. Angus & Robertson. 12s. 6d. 


Selected List of Recent Books 


A History of English Literature. Ed. by Harpin 
Craic. Cumberlege (O-U.P., N.Y.). 48s. 

A Hundred Years of English Literature. By 

- SHERARD Vines. Duckworth. 215. 

A Short History of the English Novel. By Diana S. 
Nett. Jarrolds. 12s. 6d. 

A Study of Six Plays by Ibsen. By Brian W. 
Downs. Cambridge. 155. 

An Introduction to Australian Fiction. By Coin 
Roperick. Angus & Robertson. 12s. 6d. 
American Life in Literature. Ed. by Jay B. Hus- 

BELL. Abridged Edn. Hamish Hamilton. 


355- 
André Gide: the Ethic of the Artist. By THomas 
Lawrence. Secker & Warburg. 15s. 
Arnold Bennett. By FRANK SwInNnerTON. Long- 
mans (for the British Council & the N.B.L.). 
1s. 6d. 


Ben Jonson. Ed. by C. H. HerForp and Percy 
and Evetyn Simpson. Vol. IX: An Historical 
Survey of the Text; the Stage History of the 
Plays; Commentary on the Plays. Vol. X: 
Play Commentary; Masque Commentary. 
Clarendon Press: Cumberlege. 355. each. 

Byron. By HERBERT Reap. Longmans (for the 
British Council & the N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

Chaucer the Maker. By Joun Sperrs. Faber. 
12s. 6d. 

Comic Theory in the Sixteenth Century. By MARVIN 
T. Herrick. Urbana: Illinois U.P. $3.50. 

Essays on Life and Literature. By RoBeRT Lynp. 
Everyman Library. Dent. 4s. 6d. 

Ezra Pound. A Collection of Essays to be pre- 
sented to Ezra Pound on his Sixty-Fifth 
Birthday. Peter Nevill. 12s. 6d. 

In the East my Pleasure Lies. By BERYL Pocson. 
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An Esoteric Interpretation of Some Plays of 
Shakespeare. Stuart & Richards. gs. 

John Dryden. Ed. by S. H. Monk. A list of 
Critical Studies published from 1895 to 
1948. Cumberlege (Minnesota U.P.). 8s. 

Next to Shakespeare. Otway’s Venice Preserved and 
The Orphan, and their History on the London 
Stage. By Atine M. Taytor. Cambridge 
(Duke U.P.). 45s. 

Nook Farm. Mark Twain’s Hartford Circle. By 
KENNETH R. ANDREWS. Cumberlege (Har- 
vard U.P.). 315. 6d. 

Nursery Rhymes. An Essay. By V. SackviLue- 
West. Michael Joseph. 7s. 6d. 

On Producing Shakespeare. By RONALD WATKINS. 
Michael Joseph. 21s. 

On the Poetry of Pope. By Gzorrrey TILLoTson. 
Cumberlege. ros. 6d. 

Persian as an Academic Discipline. By REUBEN 
Levy. Cambridge. 15. 6d. 

Poetry and Faith. By Aucustus RA... Bodley 
Head. 12s. 6d. 

Producing Shakespeare. By C. B. Purpom. Pitman. 
18s. 

Readings on the Character of Hamlet, 1661-1947. 
Ed. by Ciaupe C. H. Wiiuiamson. Allen & 
Unwin. 45s. 

Shakespearian Comedy. By Sen Gupta. Cumber- 
lege. 18s. 

Shaw. By Str Desmonp MacCartuy. Mac- 
Gibbon & Kee. 12s. 6d. 

Shelley, Trelawny and Henley: A Study of Three 
Titans. By S. J. Looxer. Aldridge Bros., 
Worthing. ros. 6d. 

Sir Walter Scott Lectures, 1940-48. By Sir HER- 
BERT GriERSON, Epwin Murr, G. M. 
Younc, and §. C. Roserts. Edinburgh 
U.P. 7s. 6d. 

Stevenson and Edinburgh. By Moray McLaren. 
Chapman & Hall. 8s. 6d. 

Studies in Menander. By T. B. L. Wester. 
Manchester U.P. 25:5. 

The American Writer and the European Tradition. 
Ed. by Marcaret Denny and WILi1aM H. 
Guman. Cumberlege (Minnesota U.P.). 
225. 
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The Characterization of Pilate in the Towneley 
Plays. By Arnotp Wi uiams. Blackwell 
(Michigan State College P.). 175. 6d. 

The Churches in English Fiction. By ANDREW L. 
Drummonp. Edgar Backus, Leicester. 125. 6d. 

The Enchaféd Flood or The Romantic Iconography of 
the Sea. By W. H. Aupen. Faber. tos. 6d. 

The Growth of the English Novel. By RicHarD 
Cuurcu. Home Study Books. Methuen. 5s. 

The Hero of His Time. A Theme in Russian 
Literature. By Henry Girrorp. Arnold. 
12s. 6d. 

The Liberal Imagination. By Lionet TRILuinc. 
Secker & Warburg. 15s. 

The Lonely Tower. Studies in the Poetry of 
W. B. Yeats. By T. R. Henn. Methuen. 21s. 

The Lost Childhood, and Other Essays. By GRAHAM 
GreENE. Eyre & Spottiswoode. 12s. 6d. 

The Myth of Modernity. By Cuar.es BAupDouIn. 
Allen & Unwin. 155. 

The Novel, 1945-1950. By P. H. Newsy. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the N.B.L.). 
as. 6d. 

The Polished Shaft. By W. E. M. Brown. 
Studies in the Purpose and Influence of the 
Christian Writer in the Eighteenth Century. 
S.P.C.K..7s. 6d. 

The Popular Book. By James D. Hart. A History 
of America’s Literary Taste. Cumberlege. 


os. 

The Secondary Heroes of Shakespeare. By Lucie 
Smpson. Kingswood Press. gs. 6d. 

The Strange Case of Robert Louis Stevenson. By 
Matcoitm Extwin. Macdonald. 12s. 6d. 

The Twelfth Night of Shakespeare's Audience. By 
Joun W. Draper. Cumberlege (Stanford). 
405. 

Thomas Hardy, By Desmonp Hawkins. English 
Novelists Series. Arthur Barker. 6s. 

Tobias Smollett. By LAURENCE BRANDER. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 

William Blake. By KATHLEEN Raine. Long- 
mans (for the British Council and the 
N.B.L.). 15. 6d. 








Poetry Competition 


Competirors who had been invited to compose 
an epigram in verse on the Festival of Britain 
may have felt handicapped by not having been 
able to visit the South Bank, or even the Fun 
Fair at Battersea, before distilling their views 
into the confines of an epigram. Several contri- 


butions were received which, though they made 
interesting reading, were too long and diffuse 
to qualify as epigrammatic. While the lines 
sent by Celia Randall deserve special com- 
mendation, the prize is awarded to W. A. B. 
Gardener for his following quatrain: 


Festival of Britain 
Now Halls and Kiosks *neath their Domes disclose 
Planned Radiance at full feast in the larder, 
Splitting her sides at this year’s sight of those 
Forbade to work at will bid dance to order. 


Subject for the Autumn Competition is a 
poem of not more than thirty-two lines on 
Peace. Entries, marked ‘Poetry Competition’, 


must reach the Editor by Tuesday, 11 Sep- 
tember. Entries cannot be returned. 


Correspondence 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 
Dear Sir, 

I should like to call to the attention of any 
Chaucerian among the readers of English the 
fact that there is a tantalizing line in Troilus and 
Criseyde, Book V. The line is usually numbered 
1174 and reads as follows: 


From hasel-wode ther joly Robyn pleyde. 


There is no reason why Chaucer’s ‘joly 
Robyn’ should not be our ‘jolly Robin’— 
Robin Hood. Robin Hood, according to legend, 
was a contemporary of Richard I and King 
John and thus lived a full hundred years before 
Chaucer; and yet both Robinson and Skeat, 
the only Chaucer editors in whom I have 
checked this passage, overlook this possible 
explanation. Perhaps hazel-wood has some 
connexion with Sherwood Forest; some Not- 
tingham Chaucerian could perhaps settle this 
point by looking out of his window. : 

There are two other references to hazel- 
wood in Chaucer, by the way; and, as the one 


quoted above occurs in one of Pandarus’s 
thoughts, so of the other two one is spoken and 
the other thought by the villainous old uncle. 
They are as follows: 


‘A ring?’ quod he, ‘ye haselwodes shaken.’ 
(iii. 8go) 

“Ye, haselwode!’ thoughte this Pandare’. 
(v. 505) 

Neither Skeat nor Robinson gives any really 
satisfactory explanation of the term ‘hazel- 
wood’, so far as that is concerned, either in 
notes or glossary. 

Although I have used all the resources and 
time at my command, I have been unable to 
track down any definite solution to this pro- 
blem. I hope only that I can suggest to someone 
with more resources and time an interesting 
quandary, solution of which might while away 
an hour. 

Yours faithfully, 
SAMUEL SACKETT 
Hastings College, Nebraska 
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Correspondence 


To the Editor of ‘English’ 


Dear Sir, 

As a footnote to Mr. Atkinson’s interesting 
article on Dr. Johnson and Sweden, it may be 
worth while to record that Johnson also 


265 
possessed a copy of Mémoires concernant Chris- 
tine, Reine de Suéde, 2 vols., Amsterdam, 1751. 
Yours faithfully, 


S. C. Roberts 
Pembroke College, Cambridge 


Association Notes 


Tue following lectures have been given in the 


Alliance Hall, Westminster, during the season: 

30 Sept. 1950: Lord Samuel, ‘English Poetry 
of Today’, Chairman Sir Ronald Storrs. 

10 Nov.: Mr. Ernest Raymond, ‘The 
Novelist’s -Craft’, Chairman Mr. Peter 
Leyland. 

25 Nov.: Mr. Guy Boas, ‘English and its 
Contributors’, Chairman Miss D. M. 
Stuart. 

24 Feb. 1951: Mr. Ivor Brown, ‘The Im- 
possibility of Dramatic Criticism’, Chair- 
man Mr. S. R. Littlewood. 

16 March: Mr. D. M. Low, ‘Autobiography’, 
Chairman Dr. F. S. Boas. 

28 Apr. : Professor Geoffrey Tillotson, ‘Speci- 
mens of Poetry’, Chairman Professor 
Geoffrey Bullough. 


The Association leaflet giving particulars of 
Subscriptions, Branches, various memberships, 


and a list of Pamphlets available to members 
at the reduced price of 2s. each plus postage 
can be had on application to the Secretary. 
Please send stamped addressed foolscap en- 
velope. 


It is regretted that in our Spring issue under 
‘Correspondence’ the Christian name of Arch- 
deacon Lonsdale Ragg was given incorrectly, 
and the winner of the Poetry Competition was 
prefixed Miss, in error for Mr. Noel A. Jones. 


All correspondence and contributions for the 1951 
Autumn number of English should be addressed to 
the Editor, Mr. Guy Boas, at 73 Murray Road, 
Wimbledon, S.W. 19, and contributions should 
reach him not later than Tuesday, 18 September. 
Contributors should state if they are members of the 
Association, and a stamped addressed envelope 
should be enclosed. 


The English Association 


The financial year runs from 1st January to 31st December, and an ordinary sub- 
scription of 15s. paid at any time during the year entitles a member to the Association’s 
magazine ENGLISH (three issues) and the Presidential Address. 

The annual subscription to the Central Body is 15s., or, with Essays and Studies, New 
Series, and The Year’s Work in English Studies, £1. 10s., and is due on the 1st January. 

Life membership (which does not cover the two special publications Essays and 
Studies and The Year's Work in English Studies) is £15. 


The annual subscription of branch members is fixed within certain limits by the 


Branch, but is usually 15s. or £1. 10s. 


Schools and Colleges can establish a Junior branch at an all-in subscription of either 
15s. or £1. 10s., and can purchase additional publications at the reduced rate to members. 
STUDENT membership is open on special terms to students up to the age of 23 
who are interested in English Language and Literature. Application for the special 
enrolment form should be made to the Secretary, The English Association, 8 Cromwell 


Place, London, S.W. 7. 











CRISIS IN ENGLISH 
POETRY 1880-1940 


Professor V. de S. PINTO 
M.A., D.Phil., F.R.S.L. 
At the end of the 19th century a mechanized 
civilization without culture was coming 
into existence. This book shows how the 
four most considerable poets of the 
period, Hardy, Hopkins, Yeats, and Eliot, 
in different ways approached the true solu- 
tion of the problem by combining realism 
with exploration of the inner life. 7s. 6d. 


THE MONARCH 
OF WIT 


J. B. LEISHMAN 


The chief purpose is to place John Donne’s 
poetry in its proper context, and to enable 
the reader to approach it without precon- 


mens oft what physical’ poetry is or A Concise Dictionary 


inthe “Senor Series’ = of English Idioms 
SHAKESPEARE WILLIAM FREEMAN 


Professor G. I. DUTHIE, D.Litt. 

a peer pean Coton one aoe “To the students of English as a living 

study, textual, historical, and criti Pro. — this is a rewarding book.” 
Duthie aims at furnishing the general 

reader with as much as ible of epame he ee 

ought to know about developments 
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An introduction to contempo 

can literature as seen by a rae 
observer and based on a survey of modern 
American thought. 1s. 6d. 
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